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BELZONYS TRAVELS IN EGYPT.* 


From the Literary Gazette, Dec. 1820. 


HERE is acharacter in one of our 

‘modern comedies, whose promi- 
nent merit it is to be everlastingly in 
action, and calling out to those around 
him to * Push on ; keep moving !” 
We frequently fancy that we bear some 
resemblance to Young Rapid ; for we are 
whirled about all quarters of the world 
with inconceivable s »-+. now freez- 
ing at the Pole, now burning at the 
Lise ; now savage, Dow civilized in our 
range ; ; now among the Iroquois, now in 
Paris; now at the Brazils, now in Africa 
(insomuch that our page, like Puck, 
puts a girdle about the earth in forty 
minutes, ) 

Yet with all our celerity and loco- 
motion, we cannot so far overtake the 
bulky publication of which the title- 
page is given at the foot of our column, 
as to pronounce entirely upon its mer- 
its ; and we shall therefore refrain from 
doing so till we have had time to com- 
pareit with preceding works on the same 
subjects, We have however seen enough 
of it to be able to state that it is, per se, 
a very curious and attractive perform- 
ance, both with reference to antiquities 
and:to the modern manners and cus- 
toms of the people among whom the 
traveller pursued his researches. 


These researches occupied the years 
1815, 16, 17, 18, 19; and seem to 
have been prosecuted with infinite spir- 
it and perseverance, though unfortu- 
nately left uncompleted in consequence 
of the author’s being driven from Egypt 
through the jealousy and intrigues. of 
parties adverse to him and his plans. 

As the public is generally desirous of 
knowing something of the person whose 
labours interest it, we may state that 
Beizoni in his Preface (after allowing | 
due praise to Denon, Hamilton, and 
Burckhardt), informs us that he is of a 
Roman family, and a native of Padua : 
that he was driven from his country, 
where he intended to become a monk, 
by the troubles in 1800, since which 
time he has travelled much and met 
with many vicissitudes. In 1803 he 
came to England, married, and resided 
here nine years. He then, taking his 
wife with him, went to Portugal, Spain, 
Malta, and finally to Egypt 1 in 1815. 
The fruits of his toils in discovering 
antiquities, in opening two of the pyra- 
mids of Ghizeh, several tombs of kings 
at Theues (one supposed to be that of 
Psammuthis, an Egyptian monarch who 
lived nearly 400 years before Christ), 
and also the temple of Ybsambul, near 
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the second cataract of the Nile;—be- 
sides the journies to the coast of the 
Red Sea, and the Western Elloah or 
Oasis, he now submits to the judgment 
of his contemporaries, certainly at a pe- 
riod when travel and information has 
qualified many ofthem to decide with 
justice on his merits and errors. 

Ta person Belzoni is among the gi- 
ants of our times, being several inches 
above six feet in height, and propor- 
tionally stout and well formed. We 
have been told, and it reflects the more 
honour upon bim and his present sta- 
tion, that, in his earlier days in London, 
this athletic strength and noble appear- 
ance enabled him to exhibit in a suita- 
ble way at Astley’s Amphitheatre—the 
compound Apollo and Hercules of the 
stage ; and we dare to say that he fouud 
his imposing stature of still greater value 
to him among the Fellahs, Bedoweens, 
Arabs and Nubians of the East. But it 
ig now time to revert to his narrative. 

Belzoni’s first journey occupies about 
one third of the volume. He was ab- 
sent from Cairo five months and a half, 
and ascended the Nile to the second 
cataract. In this expedition he secured 
the head of the Young Memnon at 
Thebes (now in the British Museum), 
and brought it back to Alexandria ; 
unmade some progress in removing the 
sand from the Temple at Ybsambul ; 
and obtained by excavation several val- 
uable specimens of antiquity at Carnak. 

At Cairo Belzoni met Burckhardt ; 
and he speaks very warmly of that kind, 
candid,and disinterested individual, who 
imparted much useful instruction to him. 

The first subject of antiquarian inter- 
est that we come to is the Memnonian 
Bust. It is thus described in the in- 
structions, given to Belzoni at setting 
out, by Mr.Salt, the English consul. 

“* Having obtained the nevessary per- 
mission to hire workmen, &c. Mr. Bel- 
zoni will proceed direct to Thebes. He 
will find the head referred to on the 
western side of the river, opposite to 
Carnak, in the vicinity of a village called 
Gornou, lying on the southern side of a 
ruined temple, called by the natives 
Kossarel Dekaki. To che bead is still 
attached a portion of theshoulders,so that 
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altogether it is of large dimensions, and 
will be recognized,— 1st, by the circum- 
stance of its lying on its back with the 


face uppermost—2dly, by the face be- 


ing quite perfect, and very beautiful— 
3dly, by its having, on one of its shoul- 
ders, a hole bored artificially, supposed 
to have been made by the French for 
separating the fragment of the body— 
and 4thly from its being a mixed black- 
ish and reddish granite, and covered 
with hieroglyphics on its shoulders, It 
must not be mistaken for another, lying 
in that neighbourhood, which is much 
mutilated,” 

Accordingly our traveller found it : 
he tells us on his arrival at Thebes— 

“ As I entered these ruins, my first 
thought was to examine the colossal bust 
I had to take away. I found it near 
the remains of its body and chair, with 
its face upwards, and apparently smi- 
ling on me at the thoughts of being 
taken to England. I must say, that my 
expectations were exceeded by its beau- 
ty, but not by its size. I observed that 
it must have been absolutely the same 
statue as is mentioned by Norden, lying 
in his time with its face downwards, 
which must have been the cause of its 
preservation. I will not venture to as- 
sert who separated the bust from the 
rest of the body by an explosion, or by 
whom the bust has been turned face up- 
wards, The place where it lay was 
nearly in a line with tbe side of the 
main gateway ipto the temple ; and, as 
there is another colossal head near it, 
there may have b ne on each side 
of the door-way, as théfe are to be seen 
at Luxorand Carnak.” 

Belzoni left Boolak on the 30th of 
June, accompanied by his Amazoniaa 
wife, who when occasion required,stood 
forward pistol in hand as boldly as her 
husband to resist the natives, James 
Curtain an Irish servant, an interpreter, 
and aJanizary. The navigation up the 
Nile is sufficiently known. At Giout 
they visited Ibrahim Pasha, the son of 
Mahomet, of whom the following traits 
are recorded, — 

“Ibrahim Bashaw has latterly been 
the terror of the people. When an ua- 
fortunate culprit was brought hefore him, 
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after some few questions, he sent him | 


to the Cady to be judged. This was 
the signal for taking him toa particular 
eapnon, to the mouth of which he was 
tied ; and it was then fired off, loaded 
with a ball, so that the body was scat- 
tered about in pieces at a considerable 
distance. In the case of two Arabs, 
who had killed a soldier, not without 
provocation, this Bashaw had them 
fastened to a pole, like two rabbits on a 
spit and roasted alive at a slow fire, yet 
this man is now heir to the Government 
of Egypt on the death of MahometAli.” 

Oo the 18th of July they reached 
Dendera, which Belzoni very curiously 
examined, being anxious to proceed to 
his destination, Thebes,- where he arri- 
ved at the 22nd, and landed at Luxor 
on the opposite bank. 

The Casheff of Erments, the Gover- 
nor of the Fellahs in this province, like 
all Turks, threw many obstacles in the 
way of his undertakings ; but by man- 
agement and perseverance he finally 
overcame them, and got men to work to 
remove the bust, which the natives ‘call- 
ed‘Caphany.’ They commenced on 
the 27th, and by getting it towards the 
river at the rate of from 50 to 400 yards 
a day, it was safely placed in a situation 
ready to be embarked, by a singular 
coincidence, on the 12th of August, our 
king’s birth-day. 

Having accomplished this Herculean 
toil, Belzoni went to explore the site of 
a sarcophagus, which Drouvetti the 
French Consul had discovered, and giv- 
en him leave to remove if he could find 
means, The account of. this gives sO 
generally applicable a view of the tricks 
of the natives, that we copy it from the 
Narrative, 

“ Next day, in the morning, accord- 
ing to my wish, some Arabs came to 
conduct me to the cave, where the sar- 
cophagus was which Mr. Drouetti had 
attempted to take out, and had given to 
meas a present, if I could get it. I 
was conducted into one of those holes, 
that are scattered about the mountains 
ef Gournou, so celebrated for the quan- 
tities of mummies they contain. The 
Janizary remained without, and I en- 
tered with two Arabs and the inter- 

preter. 
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“ Previous to our entering the cave, 
we took off the greater part of our 
clothes, and, each having a candle, ad- 
vanced through a cavity in the rock, 
which extended a considerable length 
in the mountain, sometimes pretty high, 
sometimes very narrow, and without — 
any regularity. In some passages we 
were obliged to creep on the ground, 
like crocodiles. I perceived that we 
were ata great distance from the en- 
trance, and the way was so intricate, 
that I depended entirely on the two 
Arabs, to conduct us out again. At 
length we arrived at a large space, into 
which many other holes or cavities open- 
ed; and after scme consideration and 
examination by the two Arabs, we en- 
tered one of these, which was very nar- 
row, and continued downward for a 
long way, through a craggy passage, till 
we came where two other apertures | 
to the interior in a horizontal direction. 
One of the Arabs then said ‘ This is the 
place.’ Icould not conceive how so 
large a sarcophagus, as it had been de- 
scribed to me, could have been taken 
through the aperture, which the Arab 
now pointed out. I had no‘doubt, but 
these recesses were burial-places, as we 
continually walked over skulls and other 
bones ; but the sarcophagus could nev- 
er have entered this recess ; for it was 
so narrow, that on my attempt to pene- 
trate it T could not pass. One of the 
Arabs, however, succeeded, as did my 
interpreter ; and it was agreed, that I 
and the other Arab should wait till they 
returned. ‘They proceeded evidently 
to a great distance, for the light disap- 
peared and only a mormuring sound 
from their voices could be distinguished 
as they wenton. After a few moments, 

I heard a loud noise, and the interpre 
ter distinetly erying, ‘O mon Diew? 
monDieu ! je surs perdu ! !” After which 
a profound silence ensued. | asked my 
Arab, whether he had ever been in that 
place ® He replied, * Never.’ I could 
not conceive what could have happened, 
and thought the best plan was to return, 
to procure help from the other Arabs. 
Accordingly, I told my man to show me 
the way out again ; but, staring at me 
like an idiot,hesaid hedid not know the 
road. I called repeatedly to the interpre 
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ter,but received noanswer : I watched a 
long time, but no one returned; and 
My situation was no very pleasant one. 
I naturally returned through the passa- 
ges, by which we had come ; and, after 
some time, [ succeeded in reaching the 
place, where, as I mentioned, were ma- 
ny other cavities, Jt was’ a complete 
labyrinth,-as all these places bore a 
great resemblance to the one which we 
firstentered. At last seeing one, which 
appeared to be the right, we proceeded 
through it a long way ; but by this time 
our candles had diminished considera- 
bly; and I feared, that, if we did not 
get out suon, we should have to remain 
in the dark: mean-time it would have 
been dangerous to put one out, to save 
the other, lest that which was left should, 
by some accident, be extinguished. At 
this time we were considerably advan- 
ced towards the outside, as we thought ; 
but to our sorrow we found the end of 
that cavity, without any outlet. Con- 
vinced that we were mistaken in our 
conjecture, we quickly turned towards 
the place of the various entries, which 
we strove to regain. But we were then 
as perplexed as ever, and were both ex- 
hausted from the ascents and descents, 
which we had been obliged to go over. 
The Arab seated himself, but every mo- 
ment of delay was dangerous. The 
only expedient was, to put a mark at 
the place out of which we had just come, 
and then examine the cavities io suc- 
cession by putting also a mark at their 
entrance, so as to know where we had 
been. Unfortunately, our candles 
would not last through the whole ; how- 
ever, we began our operations. 

** On the second attempt, when pas- 
sing before a small aperture, I thought I 
heard the sound of something like the 
roaring of the sea ata distance. In con- 
sequence I entered this cavity; and as 
we advanced the noise increased, till I 
could distinctly hear a number of voices 
all at one time. At last, thank God, we 


To be continued. 
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walked out; and, to my no small sur- 
prise, the first person I saw was my in- 
terpreter. How he came to be there J 
could not conjecture. He told me,that, 
in proceeding along the passage below, 
they came to a pit, which they did not 
see ; that the Arab fell into it, and in 
falling put out both candles. It was 
then that he cried out, ‘ Mon Dieu! je 
suis perdu!’ as he thought he also 
should have fallen into the pit ; but, on 
raising his head, he saw at a great dis- 
tance a glimpse of day-light, towards 
which he advanced, and thus arrived 
at a small aperture. He then scraped 
away some loose sand and stones, to 
widen the place where hecame out, and 
went to give the alarm to the Arabs, 
who wereat the other entrance. Be- 
ing all concerned for the man who fell 
to the bottom of the pit, it was their 
noise that I heard in the cave. The 
place by which my interpreter got out 
was instantly widened ; and in the con- 
fusion the Arabs did not regard letting 
me see that they were acquainted with 
that entrance, and that it had lately been 
shutup. I was not long in detecting 
their scheme. The Arabs had intended 
to show me the sarcophagus, without 
letting me see the way by whichit might 
be taken out, and then to stipulate a 
price for the secret. It was with this 
view they took me such a way round 
about. 

“I found that the sarcophagus was 
not in reality a hundred yards from the 
large entrance. ‘The man was soon 
taken out of the well, but so much hurt 
in one of his hips, that he went lame 
ever after.” 

Waiting for a boat from Cairo to 
carry away the Memnon, Belzoni de- 
termined to extend his voyage in the 1n- 
terim, up the Nile. He accordingly 
set out, was at Esne on the 18th of Au- 
gust : on the 20th atEdfu: and on the 
22d at Ombos. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE 


POLAR EXPEDITION. 


From the same. 


Ww: have at present very little to 
add upon this subject in the 


shape of narrative ; but even a few 
gleanings and some observations may 
be acceptable. 

It would appear from the hardihood 
with which our countrymen bore the 
excessive cold to which they were ex- 
posed, that a good deal of exaggeration 
must belong to the accounts previously 
siven of the sufferings endured in frozen 
regions. We never read of human 
beings existing at 55° below Zero, at 
more than 12° below the’ point at which 
mercury becomes solid ; nor, indeed, 
at any thing like that temperature,with- 
out experiencing far greater inconveni- 
ences than seem to have attended our 
navigators. Captain Sabine’s servant, 
to be sure, lost most of his fingers ; and 
we understand, that another man also 
was deprived of all the end joints of 
one hand ; ulcers on the face were the 
effects of incautious exposure ; but we 
hear of no such fatal accidents as are 
common even in Russia. Our brave 
fellows stood the extremest weather 
with mufHlers up to their noses and 
warm caps descending to their eyes and 
covering their ears ; and after a little 
experience of the climate, they avoided, 
casualties by very simple means, The 
person bitten was himself unconscious 
ofthe attack ; but each “ looking in 
his neighbour’s face” as they went, 
warned his companion when he saw his 
bose grow white in consequence of the 
frost. Turning from the wind, and a 
few minutes gentle friction with the. 
hand, (or, if very much injured, with. 
snow,) invariably restored the circula- 
tion, and the tone of the part ; and un- 
less allowed to go too far, no pain what- 
ever was felt. But when seriously af- 
fected, the agony of restoring the circu- 
lation was dreadful. 

Beer, wine, and spirits became ice ; 


beer was destroyed, but the wine and 


spirits were tolerably good wher thawed. 
The sbip’s timbers were of the tem- 
perature of the surrounding element,and 


these. seas. 


wherever the iron bolts and fastenings 
ran through, they became studded with 
rosettes of transparent ice. ‘The most 
comfortable sleep was obtained by con- 
verting the blankets into large bags 
drawn atthe mouth. Into these the 
slumberer crept, and some. comrade, 
who kept the watch, closed him in by 
pulling the strings. 

The visit of the bear, which we have 
mentioned, was a grand event. He 
came smelling up to the Hecla, when 
Capt. Parry got out his gunsmen to dis- 
patch him. Owing to some misconcep- 
tion of their directions they fired in 
platoon, and only wounded the shaggy 
monster, who retired growiing and 
bloody. But the sport consisted in the 
general chase given by the crews of 
both vessels, whp ran after him two or 
three miles, till. he secured himself by 
crossing s@me ice. ‘Shis chase was fa- 
mous fun for oug.jolly tars,and enliven- 
ed their spirits when below Zero. 

We omitted the notice of one very 
material factin our last ; 2 fact, which 
may be considered the most important 
of any ascertained, in so far as relates 
to the prosecution of future inquiries in 
Throughout the year, the 
wind blows almost constantly either 
from the North or from Northern points 
of the compass. And as soon as the 
sun begins to produce an effect, a radia- _ 
tion of heat from the land ensues, which 
by the height of sammer, July and Au- 
gust, becomes very powerful and active, 
The result of these two operations. of 
nature, is the loosening and release of 
the ice on the Northern coasts, and its 
consequent driving towards the South. 
Thus, instead of the southern sides of 
bays, straits, and seas, where navigators 
would plausibly look for channels of 
open water (under the supposition that 
they would be most likely to be found 
in the milder latitude), it actually bap- 
pens, that the openings exist on the 
northern sides, where the radiation of 
heat, aided by the prevailing north 
winds, detaches the frozen mass from 
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the shore, and blowing it off, leaves a 
passage between the ice and the land. 
On their return up Lancaster’s Sound, 
the expedition reaped the benefit of this 
discovery, sailing on the north-side 
while thesouth was completely blocked 
up. Vessels hereafter sent to explore 
the arctic regions will, of course, be gui- 
ded with reference to this principle ; 
and thus, we doubt not, be enabled to 
reach more distant points, if not to 
achieve the famed North-West passage. 
It has been suggested, that as Cook 
could not enter Bebring’s Straits, no 
other navigators could issue thence; and 
therefore, that though the Polar Sea 
was attained from Baflin’s Bay, that 
sea must be the limit of the utmost voy- 
age. For the above reasons, we are in- 
clined to question this theory, and es- 
pecially as Hearne and Mackenzie both 
speak of open sea on the northern 
coast of America, to which, supposing 
the Prince Regent’s Inlet of Parry 
to lead, there will then be no impedi- 
ment to a passage into the Pacific except 
in Behring’s Straits themselves ; and we 
see no reason for thinking that these, 
following the same rules as Lancaster's 
Sound, may not be as practicable as that 
Sound, has been ascertained to be, tho’ 
till now held to be impassible. 

We have not many other particulars 
tostate, CaptainParry, when out from 
the ships for three weeks, went entirely 
across Melville Island, and beheld the 
sea on the otherside, ~Itis evident,that 
the icy ocean here contains a mighty 
archipelago of islands, of which Green- 
Jand is probably the greatest. When 
travelling on land, our gallant country- 
men hunted, and rested in tents like 
those of hucksters at a village fair. 
They were formed of boarding pikes, 
&c, and covered with sails and blankets, 
Sometimes they tried to eat the produce 
of their guns ; but the foxes were very 
disgusting, and the musk-ox resembled 
the toughest beef stewed in a musk 
sauce. The cause of the foxes being 
so much more distasteful than we have 
been told they are about Spitzbergen is, 
we presume, the want of that abundance 
of food from the seal, morse, &c. which 
their species find in the latter country. 


Parry's Voyage to the Polar Sea. 
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During their perhiemation, the Au- 
rora Borealis was but once or twice 
slightly visible to the voyagers towards 
the north. Towards the south it was 
more vivid ; but about the latitude of 
60°, seems to be the seat of this phe- 
nomenon ; and its appearance is not 
only much more brilliant from New- 
foundland, but from the northern Scot- 
tish Isles, than from the Arctic Circle, 
Only one flash ot lightning was obser- 
ved by our sailors. 

When the fine weather set in, several 
of the officers employed themseives in 
attempting to garden. Forcing under 
mats, as well as growing to the free air, 
was tried. One succeeded in getting 
peas to shoot up 8 or 10 inches ; and 
these green stalks were the only green 
peas they devoured as vegetables, Rad- 
dishes got to the second leaf on the 
soilof Melville Island. Onions and 
leeks refused to grow. In the ships 
smail sallad was produced for invalids; 


happily, the scurvy never got the ascen- 


dancy. 

Other officers were engaged in erect- 
ing monuments upon the heights to 
commemorate the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the expedition. Huge cairns, 
by these means, crown the most obvi- 
ous hills, and remain the rude but proud 
monuments of British daring, with in- 
scriptions to tell the date, and inclosing 
bottles, in which the principal events of 
the voyage are written and sealed up. 

It was on their way home, when far 
down Davis's Straits, that Capt. Parry 
fell in with two families of Esquimaux, 
of whose residence he was apprised by 
a whaler. He accordingly visited them, 
and they in turn visited the ships, They 
betrayed none of the terror which filled 
the tribe seen by Captain Ross ; but 
accepted the beads and knives presented 
to them with inconceivable joy. In- 
deed their raptures were so excessive, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty 
one of them could be made fo sit still 
while his portrait was sketched. He 
was continually starting and jumping up, 
shouting augh ! augh ! and playing off 
the most violent contortions of joy 5 
which were participated by his com- 
rades, when they witnessed the picture. 
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Several of the officers accom paniedCap- 
tain Parry to their huts, where they saw. 
their women and children, ‘The former, 
instructed by their husbands, who had 
learnt it from the sailors on their visit to 
the ships the day before, ran out and 
shook hands with the strangers. ‘There 
was one pretty looking girl of 12 or 13 
years of age. The children were hor- 
ribly frightehed, and roared lustily in 
spite of beads and toys. The whole 
number of natives was about twenty. 
They had probably seen or heard of 
Europeans before. No arms were ob- 
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served among them ; but one of the lit- 
tle boys had a miniature bow and ar- 
row, which showed their acquaintance 
with this weapon. ‘The skins of the 
animals they had killed seemed to be 
pierced with arrows as well as spears. 

Taking leave of them the first week 
in September, the expedition steered 
homeward. 

We hear that a vessel fit for the ser- 
vice bas already gone into dock, to be 
made ready for another voyage of dis- 
covery next season. 
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LETTERS FROM A DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGE. 


LETTER Il. 


Sir, 

io my last letter I pointed out a few 

of the distinguishing marks by which 
my followers will be able, in future, to 
trace in one another's features and con- 
duct, their mutual relation to me, from 
their subserviency to the purposes I am 
supposed to have in view. ‘This I did 
from no motives of vanity, (though few 
princes can boast of subjects so numer- 
ous as those who own my sway) as I 
am aware that the multitude of my 
disciples is best increased by the influ- 
ence of silent unostentatious example. 
But in the present state of society, I 
have no fear that either reason or ridi- 
cule will materially lessen the number 
of those who act on my principles ; and 
with just confidence in their leader, they 
may bid defiance to all that reason can 
urge, ridicule expose, or religion threat- 
en. Besides the display of preponder- 
ating force often supercedes the actual 
trial of strength ; and though I should 
not decline the contest, yet perhaps the 
less that is said about the principles of 
those who oppose me, the better for my 
Catise, 

Though, from your intercourse with 
the world, Mr. Editor, you must have 
been long ago convinced, even though 
the clergy had been silent on my, ex- 
ploits of the vast influence I possess over 
the minds and bodies of your race, yet 
perhaps it never entered into your mind 
over what immeasurable spaces, and 


by what countless millions, I am adored 
asa Divinity. Among the followers 
of Mahomet, and even in Europe, bow 
few are there who conscientiously fol- 
low the tenets of the Koran, or the in- 
finitely more important doctrines of the 
Bible! How few in comparison of 
those who bow their heads at my di- 
versified shrines. Although no temples 
rise in your country in bonour of my 
name, yet even there, never wasDivini- 
ty so extensively worshipped ; and the 
number of my followers in the very 
city of London, has proved to a cer- 
tainty that the essentials of my worship 
my be continued, from age to age, 
without the formality of legal establish- 
ment, orthe sanction of a bench of 
bishops. Wherever human habitations 
exist, | am venerated and adored in a 
thousand forms. From India to Ice- 
land,—from America to Kurope—my 
votaries appear in sumbers which al- 
most darken conception. My rites are 
so simple, the duties I exact so accom- 
modating to all that man fancies of 
leasure, that in my system there is no 
need for bridles upon conduct nor re- 
straints upon character, ‘The Europe- 
an worships me in his exclusive pursuit 
of selfish and temporary interests; and 
the Indian “ sees me in the v birlwind,” 
and recognises me in the storm, How 
many myriads daily approach me ia 


the temples of Vanity, bow down be- 
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fore me at the altar of Ambition, and 
confess my power in the receptacles for 
the enjoyment of unballowed Pleasure! 
By millions Iam figured and revered 
as the goddess of Fortune ; sought ea- 
gerly by crowds in the shape of Fame ; 
and in all the courts of law in the world, 
Iam pictured with balances under the 
form of Justice. 

It is very well known that I am the 
patron of all those who hold opinions 
which tend to represent man as an auto- 
maton, and the world as a machine; 
but it is not equally notorious, that I 
give the chief impulse to those bodies, 
30 numerous in every country, who 
substitute by my means, their own mor- 
bid feelings for the simple precepts of 
what you call your Sacred Writings. 
[ to them make melancholy and austeri- 
ty appear theindubitable marks of de- 
votion ; animal feelings the substitute 
for reason; and the dreams of a dis- 
tempered imagination the test of infal- 
lible truth. I prompt the spiritual de- 
lirium of those who assert that they are 
buffeted by me; and I dictate all those 
discourses which teach: the doctrine 
(my own doctrine certainly) that faith 
and feeling are superior to reason and 
revelation. In one word, bigotry and 
intolerance are mine, whether they pro- 
ceed from the establishment that raises 
the cry of “no popery,” or the poor 
uneducated and blinded catholic, who 
trusts to the vicegerent of St. Peter for 
admission into the eternal happiness of 
an immortal spirit. 

But to return from this digression, 
which may make many of my followers 
think I am turned: monk, or methodist, 
{ may observe that one of my chief 
amusements is to preside over the ever 
varying fashions of female attire, J 
taught the fairest part of your creation, 
when excess had tarnished the roses of 
their cheeks, to substitute, for the colour 
of health, artificial roses; for be it 
known, that rouge was first invented by 
me, to serve a few particular friends, 
who were anxious to retain the sem- 
blance of health and modesty, when the 
substance had departed from their 
cheeks forever. I, in concert with a 
few devoted admirers, leaders of the 
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fashions of Paris and London, shorten. 
ed the petticoat, till it had almost ceased 
to afford the shade of a fig-leaf; and it 
was I (with the best intentions in the 
world you may presume) who first hin- 
ted, in an assembly of ladies, all my 
special acquaintances, that nature never 
meant their lovely necks and bosoms, or 
even any part of their bodies, to be con- 
cealed by unnecessary envelopes of silk, 
muslin, or lace; and I succeeded in 
convincing them, and the thousands 
who have since followed their example, 
that they might as well shroud their fa- 
ces in handkerchiefs, as conceal a_ part 
of their form upon which nature had 
lavished so much beauty. So kindly 
were my hints taken, that, had it not 
been for the affected modesty of the 
other sex, and some ill-directed effusions 
of popular feeling, the ladies might, in 
spite of the climate, have carried their 
dress, or rather their undress, the length 
of complete nudity : 

° for loveliness 


Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most.” 





In concert with a fashionable French 
dress maker, I invented the gown with 
artificial bosoms, for ladies who are de- 
ficient in these becoming ‘prominences ; 
—gave the hint for cushions to assist 
the shape, for those who required bulk 
in a lower direction :—and invented a 
pad which, had it been generally adopt- 
ed, would have made all the ladies in 
civilized Europe look as “ ladies wish 
to be who love their lords.” In short, 
all those pieces of dress which make the 
fair seem other than they really are, and 
are thus intended to deceive, are the 
fruit of my ingenuity, and meant to for- 
ward my purposes ; and 1 hope you do 
not think it illogical in me to conclude, 
that those who adopt the deception as- 
sist me in my views. A plume of 
feathers at a midnight ball has waved 
more than one pretty lady into my 
hands ; and the anxiety to display a 
new bonnet, spencer, or pelisse, has 
thrown thousands of the fair into my 
arms, 

I need scarcely say that Iam the 
inventor of all those delightful and 
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interesting recreations, which my ene- 
mies have nicknamed gambling; that 
balls, routs, and assemblies, are modes 
in which my worshippers of a certain 
class pay their homage at my altars ; 
and that I am the undisputed patron of 
all those unprejudiced fair ones, who, 
freed from the fetters with which virtue 
and religion have shackled their votaries, 
have, if your legends were true, ruined 
their present, and forfeited their future 
happiness. 

The establishment of circulating li- 
braries was also a suggestion of mine ; 
and the information so liberally doled 
out to young masters and misses from 
these magazines of instruction, is quite 
tomy taste. The imagination once 
inspired by passion, and the heart melt- 
ed by love (and who would subscribe 
toa library that was not well stocked 
with tales of love?) my business is 
more than half done. If a Damon 
want a Phillis, [ am not long in finding 
one to hiwmind ; and ifa disconsolate 
damsel is seized with a sighing for a fa- 
vourite knight, I take care she shali not 


ae 
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sigh in vain. In fact I know of noes- 
tablishments where the knowledge of 
good and evil is more speedily and 
practically acquired. 

To conclude, I am the patron of all 
nurses, tutors, and governesses—those 
necessary and useful class of people, 
who so agreeably relieve parents of the 
charge of superintending their offspring, 
and of forming their minds for time and 
for eternity ; for I look down upon the 
sympathies of kindred as a narrow-min- 
ded prejudice, and the relations of life, 
except in so far as self-interest and 
pieasure are concerned, as little worthy 
of rigid observance. By the bye, I am 
not aware that your antiquaries know 
that the bear which suckled Romulus 
was really a woman, but metaphorically 
called a bear, because she was only his 
nuree, not his natural mother :—though 
I think I once hinted the circumstance 
nearly three hundred years ago, to Hen- 
ry Stephens the printer. 

I am, dear sir, yours sincerely, 
SATAN. 
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TIGER-HUNTING IN INDIA. 


From the Asiatic Journal, Nov. 1820. 


SIR, 
I PERCEIVED, Some time ago, an ac- 

countofa royal tiger killed by a 
party of the 76th regt. on foot at Mal- 
legaum, and which was stated to have 
been the only one thus encountered in 
Candeish. This statement brought 
forth a few truths from an humble indi- 
vidual, who modestly withbeld a public 
account of the exploits of his rifle, on 
foot, at different times, against eleven, 
even within 2or 3 miles of Chandoor, 
tho’ followed in most of the instances by 
a few Sibundies, who on more than one 
occasion, have left him standing on the 
plain, dependent on his good aim, and 
the excellence of bis flint and gun. 

The exertions of Lieut.Mackintosh, 
of the Madras army,. for he need not 
wish to conceal his name, have been 
Principally made on occasions when the 
roads were absolutely dangerous on 

3K ATHENEUM VOL, 8. 


account of the ferocious animals, and 
he went forth to meet them, actuated 
by motives of humanity and chivalry. 
The few individuals composing the so- 
ciety at Dhoolia, though no doubt ac- 
tuated by motives of general benefit 
also, have had the advantage of ele- 
phants, and have rendered the public 
good a source of private amusement, 
devoid of more danger than is inciden- 
tal to many other field sports. You 
will be surprised to hear that no less 
than 26 royal tigers have been killed by 
this small party within the last six 
months, 20 of which were within the 
circumference of 12 miles of the vil- 
lage of Dhoolia, and where there are 
now said to be 3 in the sugar-cane 
fields, close under the walls of the 
town. 

Besides this number, no less than 60 
full-grown toyal tigers, and 20 cheetas 
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and panthers have been killed by the 
Sibundies in the several districts in Can- 
deish within the last 12 months, the 
latter all by people on foot. I was 
Witness to an extraordinary act of cour- 
age at Nandoorbar, in August, 1818. 
During the night the sentry in the gur- 
ry saw a large panther pass close by my 
quarters, deliberately ascend the ram- 
parts, and lie down in a hole which it 
had scratched for itself on the works. 
He pelted it with stones, supposing it 
to be a dog, when it leaped over 
a breach in the walls, On the follow- 
ing day, at noon, my notice was attrac- 
ted by a crowd and a noise, when I 
beheld the panther dead. It had quit- 
ted the gurry, and, gone to lie down in 
some long weeds within the walls ; the 
movements of an elephant near the 
spot had roused it, and three Sibundies, 
One a sentry with a matchlock, and two 
others with swords, followed the animal 
through some long weeds, till it lay 
down under the walls of a house, 
The party went within ten yards, and 
the matchlock-man fired and wounded 
it, when it immediately sprang upon 
him and brought him to the ground, 
while bis two companions cut the an- 
imal to pieces before he could burt him. 

Several instances have occurred of 
royal tigers being killed by swords 
alone, when they had thrown men 
down ; and in one instance the wife of 
Despoudy of Mehoonbarry, had the 
presence of mind, when a royal tiger 
had been wounded and was driven into 
her house, where it seized first her 
child, and then herself, to snatch up the 
child, and run out of the house, wheu 
he was shot thro’ an opening made in 
the roof. 

Such numerous instances of intrepid- 
ity of the natives with tigers have oc- 
curred within my knowledge, that they 
would scarcely be credited, but by those 
who have had opportunities of witness- 
ing them. Amongst others there is one 
too creditable to the individuals to be 
omitted. At Bhoom Row, the chief of 
a body of 4,000 of the Rajah of My- 
sore’s horse, was marching at the head 
of his riesala during the late campaign, 


accompanied by Mahomed Ashroff, 
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jemader of horse, and, at some distance 
from the main body, the horse-keeper 
of the latter was seized by a tiger ; Ma- 
homed Asbruff immediately jumped off 
his horse, and cut the animal across the 
loins, ripping open part of his bowels 
with his sword. ‘The enraged brute 
quitted the horse-keeper, whom he had 
killed, seized Mahomed Ashraf by the 
thigh, and throwing him up, hurled him 
to the ground. ‘The arms of the jema- 
dar were instinctively thrown round the 
tigers head, when Bhoom Row, who 
had dismounted, drew a pistol, and lay- 
ing hold of the jemadar’s hand, told 
him to put it aside from the tiger’s ear, 
into which he introduced it, and shot 
him dead. Mahomed Asbruff, who survi- 
ved,is now commander of the horsecom- 
posingSir J. Malcom’ sescort,and related 
this fact tome. Oneis ata loss which 
to admire most the gallantry of the je- 
madar, engaging a tiger single-handed, 
with a sword, to protect the life of his 
servant, or the cool intrepidity of the 
Mysore chieftain, who saved that of a 
valuable and brave companion at the 
risk of his own. 

With regard to tigers, however, the 
natives possess a degree of boldness 
which is only to be accounted for from 
their frequent encounter of them. The 
Bhools of Candeish, who have hitherto 
in fact lived among them, appear per- 
fectly acquainted with the manners of 
this animal. They have no besitation 
in going on foot and hunting them 
alone, or rather tracing their footsteps 
for miles together: and such is their 
sagacity in this respect, that if they 
once get on the track, they seldom lose 
it till they trace them to their haunts; 
and then, by ascending a neighbouring 
eminence ora tree, they watch them for 
whole days till the sportsmen are 
brought to the spot. 

The mode of hunting on elephants 
is so common and well known, that it 
needs no description ; but the exper'- 
ence we have had here may tend to 
throw some light on the nature of the 
sport. Upon approaching the spot 
where a tiger is, which is for the most 
part a very thick covert of vines ant 
creepers,impenetrable even 0 elephants, 
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it becomes necessary either to tread the 
game out, or to rouse it by fire- works 
made aod brought out for the purpose ; 
these are a species of flower-pot, close- 
ly impressed in an earthen jar. One or 
two of these pots, if the composition 
js good, usually draw him out of his 
lair, on which occasion he seldom at- 
tacks any thing; he becomes alarmed, 
and goes off at his utmost speed, which 
however does not exceed that of an ac- 
tive cow. If he has much cover he 
soon crouches, and if he cannot be 
seen he requires to be roused again, 
when he usually attempts to return to 
his first thicket. In this endeavour he 
is in general wounded, and with a roar 
he plunges into the first thick bush, 
where he lies, meditating an attack up- 
on any approaching, though, for the 
most part, fear is the predominant feel- 
ing of the cowardly animal. If the 
huntsmen now see bim and fire at him, 
he frequently charges at whatever is in 
his front, no matter from whence the 
shot comes: and in some instances ti- 
gers have been hanging on the side of 
the elephant when they were shot. 
We have found the tigresses the most 
fierce, for although several very fine 
males have been killed, many of them 
also man-eaters, yet, excepting one on~ 
ly, 1 do not recollect to have heard of 
any others who charged. The females 
have in most instances fought despe- 
rately, and one of these charged a sin- 
gle elephant seventeen times: but the 
animal was so unsteady in receiving 
her, or rather avoiding her, and so rap- 
id in returning to the attack on the ti- 
gress, that she was not wounded, and 
the lateness of the hour prevented her 
being killed. On the following day the 
same elephant went out, but did not 
find her; on the third the party went 
Cltagain: the tigress behaved as be- 
fore, and was at last shot, with her fore- 
Paws and head close on the howda. 

_ It has been generally found, that if a 
liger is staunch while creuching, par- 
cularly after being once wounded, it 
springs, as has been said before, on the 
object directly in front of it ; and that 
struck while charging, it invariably 
‘touches and retires, however near it 
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may be to the object of attack. There 
is an instance of a tigress which had 
charged and got balf way upon the back 
of an elephant once, in a few minutes 
afterwards it received another shot, and 
charged a horse ; the rider could not 
get the animal to move, as it stood trem- 
bling from fear ; she had reached the 
horse, and was in the act of raising 
herself to pull it down, when she receiv- 
ed a rifle-bal] in the side, which made 
her crouch and slink into her lair, where 
she was soon after killed. 

The cowardice of the tiger must have 
been constantly remarked by all those 
who have ever hunted it. Ihave heard 
officers on this side of India (where they 
are more frequently hunted on foot than 
any other way) declare, that there is 
little danger with a small but steady 
party of ten or twelve persons armed 
with muskets ; and frequent instances 
are known of tigers charging out furi- 
ously, but who have, on all occasions 
where the party have stood firm, not 
ventured to close upon it. At this mo- 
ment I recollect four circumstances of 
this nature, where tigers after approach- 
ing to the point of the bayonet, have 
stopped, lashed their tails, roared, and 
walking along the front of the honter, 
returned sulkily towards their lair ; it is 
at this moment the fire may be given 
with safety and with effect, as the tiger 
is hardly ever known to turn to attack, 
and is generally killed on the spot. 

On the party first going out at Dhoo- 
lia it had no howdas, and the elephants 
were several times clawed over the 
trunk and forehead, while it was impos- 
sible, from the motion of the animal to 
disengage itself from the tiger, to fire 
with effect. The elephants, naturally 
bold, became timid, because they were 
in the first instances not protected by the 
fire of the sportsmen ; but howdas have 
now been obtained, which, added to a 
little experience and better management, 
seem to have brought some of them 
round again. 

Notwithstanding the destruction of 
these animals in Candeish, they abso- 
lutely swarm at the preseot moment,and 
hardly a week passes but we hear of a 
man ora bullock being carried off in 
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the neighbourhood of Dhoolia, while in 
the other parts of this district these oc- 
currences happen daily. It is to be ho- 
ped that the liberal reward given by 
Goveroment for each royal tiger, will in 
time tend to effect an apparent diminu- 








SIR, 


LLOW wme to request you to 

record in your Magazine one of 
the most providential escapes from im- 
mediate death that has happened in the 
memory of man. 

The detail is strictly trae—is known 
to hundreds,—but others who may view 
these terrific falls will scarcely credit it 
in after times, 

In the month of September 1805, 
J H , Esq. (for he has inter- 
dicted me from giving his name) con- 
ducted his friend, the late David Sib- 
bald, Esq. of Abden, W. S. to view the 

rand scenery upon this part of the 
Hew. The schoolmaster of the parish 
of Muckart, Mr. Biack, accompanied 
them. <A short way above the first 
caldron are stepping stones across the 
river, By these Mr. H., perhaps too 
adventurously,, attempted to pass. 
One heel getting entangled with the 
other, by his spurs locking, he was pre- 
cipitated into the river, and by the cur- 
rent carried headlong down into the 
first cakdron, a fall of at least thirty feet. 
Fortunately for him, an overflowing of 
the river had recently brought down a 
considerable quantity of sand and grav- 
el, which, by the action of the water, 
had been heaped up on the south side 
of the cylindrical cavity. After having 
been tossed about for some time in this 
horrible vortex, Providence stretched 
forth his hand and placed him upon 
this heap, where he found himself stand- 
ing in water up to the breast, just be- 
yond the reach of the immense foaming 
torrent. With a canopy of rock over 
his head, surmounted by a precipitous 
bank covered with wood,—in all a 
height of fifty feet from where he stood, 
did he remain for the space of forty 
Minutes. He has told me, awful as 





THE CALDRON LIN. 


Extracted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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tion of the race ; which however has by 
no means yet been done, in spite of the 
efforts of British grenadiers, Lieut. Mack- 
intosh, elepbants, and Sibundies, 

I am Sir, yours, &c. 








lis situation was, that hope never for- 
sook him. His agonized friend and 
attendant, who had been looking for his 
lifeless body in the dreadful abysses be- 
low in vain, again returned, and at 
length discovered him. Ropes were 
speedily procured from a neighbouring 
farm-house. By this time the gravel on 
which he stood had so much receded 
that the water was uptohischin. The 
ropes were lowered, but fell short of his 
reach,—an addition was procured, but, 
from the situation io which he stood, 
it was necessary to give the rope a 
pendulous motion. He eagerly snatch- 
ed the end with a death grasp, and im- 
mediately swung by it. Those above, 
by the sudden jerk, were nearly precip- 
itated into the gulph. Yet, alas! he 
had still another difficulty to encounter, 
for near the brow of the precipice the el- 
bow ofa cruel seedling ash interposed 
itself between his arms and head. Self- 
preservation, however, gave nerve to 
this last effort, and letting go one hand, 
he extricated himself,and was safely lan- 
ded on the precipitous bank. 

Let the traveller, Mr. Editor, view 
the Caldron Lin, and believe my detail 
if he can. 1 will forgive him for being 
sceptic. -I am, it is true, anonymous 
to all but to yourself,but he will find the 
testimony, not only of the worthy 
dominie of Muckart, but of all the 
country around to corroborate it. 

I shall not attempt, in any language 
of mine, to describe those terrific eal- 
drons, but shall finish with an excerpt 
from a poem of the late George Wallace, 
Esq. advocate, descriptive of these 
linns. 


“ For see, the river breaks its bands, 

And rapid darts its rocky bed along 

A narrow stream, and wreathed and through the 
gate 
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in dreadful fury, boisterous bursts its way 
Resistless, terrible he thunders down 
precipitous, and swelled, a second height, 
Abrupter, broader, higher than the first. 
Two slender trees grew wild above the linn, 
‘Their roots half fix’d in earth and half in air ; 
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My doubtful stand I took between their trunks. 
My flesh 

Grew cold—I feel it yet : the torrent pours ! 

I hear it roar! Its wrathful shrieks! and dash 
In rage its foaming waters *gainst the rocks!” 





Prospects from Hills in Fife. 








THE DRAMA.—MR. KEAN, &c. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


ITHIN our remembrance, the 

stage has not fallen off in any 
remarkable degree, either in the written 
or the acted performances. It has 
changed its style considerably in both 
these respects, but it does not follow 
that ithas altogether deteriorated: it 
has shifted its ground, but has found its 
level. With respect to the pieces 
brought out, we have got striking melo- 
drames for dull tragedies; and short 
farces are better than long ones of five 
acts. The semper varium et mutabile 
of the poet, may be transferred to the 
stage, “the inconstant stage,” without 
losing the original felicity of the applica- 
tion:—it has its necessary ebbs and 
flows, from its subjection to the in- 
fluence of popular feeling, and the frailty 
of the materials of which it is composed, 
its own fleeting and shadowy essence ; 
and cannot be expected to remain for 
any great length of time stationary at 
the same poiat, either of perfection or 
debasement. Acting, in particular, 
which is the chief organ by which it ad- 
dresses itself to the miud ;-—the eye, 
tongue, hand by which it dazzles, 
charms, and seizes on the public atten- 
tion—is an art that seems to contain io 
itself the seeds of perpetual renovation 
and decay, following in this respect the 
order of nature rather than the analogy 
of the productions of human intellect ; 
—lor whereas in’ the other arts of paint- 
ing and poetry, the standard works of 
genius being permanent aod accumula- 
ting, for awhile provoke emulation, but, 
in the end, overlay future efforts, and 
transmit only their defects to those that 
come after ; the exertions of the great- 
est actor die with him, leaving to his 
successors only the admiration of his 
hame, and the aspiration after imaginary 


excellence: so that in effect “no one 
generation of actors binds another 
the art is always setting out afresh on 
the stock of genius and nature, and the 
success depeads (generally speaking) on 
accident, opportunity, and encour 
agement. ‘The harvest of excellence 
(whatever it may be) is removed from 
the ground, every twenty or thirty years, 
by Death’s sickle ; and there is room 
left for another to sprout up and tower 
to an equal height, and spread into equal 
luxuriance—to “ dally with the wind, 
and court the sun”—according to the 
health and vigour of the stem, and the 
favourableness of the season. But 
books, pictures, remain like fixtures. in 
the public mind ; beyond a certain point 
incumber the soil of living truth and 
nature ; and distort or stunt the growth 
of original genius. Again, the literary 
amateur may find employment for his 
time in reading old authors only, and 
exhaust his entire spleen in scouting 
new ones: but the lover of the stage 
cannot amuse himself, ia his solitary 
fastidiousness, by sitting to witness a 
play got up by the departed ghosts of 
first-rate actors; or be contented with 
the perusal of a collection of old play- 
bills: —he may extol Garrick, but he 
must go to see Kean ; and, in bis own 
defence, must admire or at least tolerate 
what he sees, or stay away against his 
will, The theatrical critic may graum- 
ble a Jittle, at first at a new candidate 
for the favour of the town, and say how 
much better the part must have been 
done formerly by some actor whom he 
never saw; but by degrees he makes a 
virtue of necessity, and submits to be 
leased “‘ with coy, reluctant, amorous 
delay ”—devoting his attentions to the 
actual stage as he would to a living mis- 
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tress, whom he selects as a matter of 
course from the beauties of the present 
and not from those of the last age! 
We think there is for this reason less 
pedantry and affectation (though not 
less party-feeling and personal preju- 
dice) in judging of the stage than of 
most other subjects ; aod we feel a sort 
of theoretical, as well as instinctive pre- 


‘dilection for the faces of play-going 


people, as among the most sociable, gos- 
sipping, good-natured, and humane 
members of society. In this point of 
view as well as in others, the stage is a 
test and school of humanity. We do 
not much like any person or persons 
who do not like plays; and for this 
reason,viz. that we imagine they cannot 
much like themselves or any one else, 
The really humane man (except in ca- 
ses of unaccountable prejudices, which 
we do not think the most likely means 
to increase or preserve the natural amia~ 
bleness of his disposition) is prone to 
the study of humanity. Omnes boni et 
Liberales HUMATINITIA semper. fuve- 
mus. He hkes to see it brought 
home from the universality of pre- 
cepts and general terms, to the reali- 
ty of persons, of tones, and actions ; and 
to have it raised from the grossness and 
familiarity of sense, to the lofty but 
striking platform of the imagination. 
He likes to see the face of man with the 
veil of time torn from it, and to feel the 
ulse of nature beating in al! times and 
places alike, The smile of good hu- 
moured surprise at folly, the tear of 
pity at misfortune, do not misbecome 
the face of man or woman. It is some- 
thing delightful and instructive, to have 
seen Coriolanus or King John in the 
habiliments of Mr. Kemble, to have 
shaken hands almost with Othello in the 
person of Mr. Kean, to have cowered 
before the spirit of Lady Macbeth in the 
glance of Mrs. Siddons. ‘The stage at 
once gives a body to our thoughts, and 
refinement and expansion to our sensi- 
ble impressions. It has not the pride 
and remoteness of abstract science : it 
has not the petty egotism of vulgar life. 
It is particularly wanted in great cities 
(where it of course flourishes most) to 
take off from the dissatisfaction and 





ennui, that creep over our own pursuits 
from the indifference or contempt 
thrown upon them by others ; and at 
the same time to reconcile our number- 
less discordant incommensurable feel- 
ings aod interests together, by giving us 
an immediate and common topic to en- 
gage our attention, and to rally us round 
the standard of our common humanity, 
We never hate a face that we have seen 
in the pit. 

The only drawback on the felicity 
and triumphant self-complacency of a 
play-goer’s life, arises from the short- 
ness of life itself. We miss the favour- 
ites, not cf another age, but of our own 
—the idols of our youthful entbusiasm ; 
and we cannot replace them by others, 
It does not shew that these are worse, 
because they are different from those : 
though they had been better, they 
would not have been so good to us. It 
is the penalty of our nature, from Adam 
downwards: so Milton makes our first 
ancestor exclaim, — 


* Should God create 





Another Eve, and I another rib afford, 


Yet loss of thee would never from my heart.” 


We offer our best affections, our 
highest aspirations after the good and 
beautiful, on the altar of youth: it is 
well if, in our after-age, we can some- 
times rekindle the almost extinguished 
flame, and inhale its dying fragrance like 
the breath of incense, of sweet-smelling 
flowers and gums, to detain the spirit 
of life, the ethereal guest, a little longer 
in its frait abode—to cheer and sooth it 
with the pleasures of memory, not with 
those of hope. While we can do this, 
life is worth living for: when we can 
do it nolonger, its spring will soon go 
down, and we had better not be!— 
Who shall give us Mrs. Siddons again, 
but in a waking dream, a beatific vision 
of past years, crowned with other hopes 
and other feelings, whose pomp is also 
faded, and their glory and their power 
gone! Who shall in our time (or can 
ever to the eye of fancy) fill the stage, 
like her, with the dignity of their per- 
sons, and the emanations of their minds? 
Or who shall sit majestic in the throne 
of tragedy—a Goddess, a prophetess 
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paired. 


praise, 


The first of these in tragedy is Mr. marks, The solemn and beautiful man- 
To show that we do not con- ner in which he pronounces the farewell 
ceive that tragedy regularly declines in soliloquy, is worth all gladiatorship and 
every successive generation, we shall pantomime in the world. His Sir Giles 
say, that we do not think there hac is his most equal and energetic charac- 
been in our remembrance any tragic ter: but itis too equal, too energetic 
performer (with the exception of Mrs. from the beginning to the end. There 
Siddons) equal to Mr. Kean, Nor, is no reason that he should have the 
except in voice and person, and the same eagerness, the same impetus at the 
conscious ease and dignity naturally re- commencement as at the close of his 
sulting from those advantages, do we career: he should not have the fierce- 
know thateven Mrs. Siddons was great- ness of the wild beast till he is goaded 
er. In truth of nature and force of to madness by the hunters. Sir Giles 
passion, in discrimination and originali- Mompesson (supposed to be the origi- 
ty, we see no inferiority to any one on nal character) we dare say, took things 
the part of Mr. Kean : 
insignificance of figure, and a hoarse- with his fortunes. Cooke played the 
hess of voice, that necessarily vulgarise, general casting of the character better 
or diminish our idea of the characters he in this respect : but without the same 
plays: and perhaps to this may be add- fine breaks and turns of passion. 
ed, a want of a certain correspondent Cooke indeed, compared to Kean, had 
elevation and magnitude of thought, of only the slang and bravado of tragedy. 
which Mrs, Siddons’s noble form seem- Neither can we think Mr, Kemble equal 


Kean. 


and a Muse—from which the lightning ed to be only the natural mould and 
of her eye flashed o’er the oiind, start- receptacle. er nature seemed always 
ling its inmost thoughts—and the thun- above the circumstances with which she 
der of her voice circled through the la- had to struggle: her soul to be greater 
bouring breast, rousing deep and scarce than the passion labouring in her breast. 
known feelings from their slumber? Grandeur was the cradle in which her 
1 Who shall stalk over the stage of hor- genius was rockéd : for her to be, was 
rors, its presiding genius, or “ play the to be sublime! she did the greatest 
hostess,” at the banqueting scene of things with child-like ease : her powers 
murder 2? Who shall walk in sleepless seemed never tasked to the utmost, and 
ecstacy of soul, and haunt the mind’s always as if she had inexhaustible re- 
eye ever after, with the dread pageantry sources still in reserve. The least word 
of suffering and of guilt? Who shall she uttered seemed to float to the end 
make tragedy once more stand with its of the stage: the least motion of her 
feet upon the earth, and with its head hand seemed to command awe and obe- 
raised above the skies, weeping tears dience. Mr. Kean is ail effort, all vio- 
and blood? ‘That loss is not to be re- lence,all extreme passion : he is possess- 
While the stage lasts, there ed with a fury, a demon that leaves him 
will never be another Mrs. Siddons! norepose, no time forthought,orroom for 
Tragedy seemed to set with her; and imagination. He perhaps screws him- 
the rest are but blazing comets or fiery self up to as intense a degree of feeling 
exhalations.—It is pride and happiness as Mrs, Siddons, strikes home with as 
enough for us to have lived at the same sure and as bard a blow as she did, but 
time with her, and one person more! he does this by straining every nerve, 
But enough on this subject. Those and winding up every faculty to this 
feelings that we are most anxious todo single point alone: and as he does it 
justice to, are those to which it is im- by an effort himself, the spectator fol- 
peesible we ever should ! 
trom the favourite actors of a few pathy in a manner ceases with the ac- 
years back, we turn to those of the tual impression, and does not leave the 
present day: and we shall speak of same grand aod permanent image of it- 


them, not with grudging or stinted self behind. The Othello furnishes 
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* * * — lows him by an effort also. Our sym- 


almost the only exception to these re- 


but there is an more quietly, and only grew desperate 
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to hins, with all his study, his grace and 
classic dignity of form. He was the 
statue of perfect tragedy, not the living- 
soul. Mrs, Siddons combined the ad- 
vautage of form and other organic re- 
quisites, with nature and passion: Mr. 
Kemble has the external requisites, (at 
‘least of face and figure) without the in- 
ternal workings of the soul: Mr. Kean 
has the last without the first, and, if we 
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must make our election between the 
two, we think the vis tragica must take 
precedence of every thing else. Mr, 
Kean, in a word, appears to us a test, 
an expertmentum crucis, to shew the 
triumph of genius over physical defects, 
of nature over art, of passion over affec- 
tation, and of originality over common- 
place monotony. 
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From the European Magazine. 


IL DUE GOBBI. 


FTER the splendid ceremony of 

wedding the Adriatic sea, which 
the chief magistrate of Venice performs 
by going out in his state-barge and 
throwing a ring into the waves, a 
splendid banquet in his palace and 
general revelry throughout the city usu- 
ally occupy the day. On one of these 
annual occasions, the Doge, having cel- 
ebrated the allegorical ceremony ex- 
pressive of his maritime authority, re- 
tired to a small supper-table with a few 
select friends to enjoy an entire release 
from official cares. And that it might 
be fully felt by his guests, he deputed 
his favourite Count Annibal Fiesco to 
perform the honours of the table, and 
sat himself among the entertained. ‘The 
favourite, a nobleman of rich comic 
humour and grotesque person, compar- 
ed himself to Sancho Panza in his 
court of Barataria, and the guests, 
seizing the licence of the moment, ral- 
lied him gaily on his likeness to that 
merry squire’s exterior.-—‘ Say at 
once,” rejoined the Count, “ that you 
think me a tolerable Punache.”—The 
Doge asked an explanation of this sally, 
and was answered, with great gravity, 
‘“¢ Monsignor, the personage I mention 
is at this time of high importance at 
the court of France. She is hump- 
backed, wry-footed, squints prodigious- 
ly, takes snuff, scolds every body, and 
sits at all tables. One gives her a 
sweetmeat, another a box on the ear— 
she mistakes the offender, tells all the 


truths she knows, and never fails to 
make mischief. ‘Therefore she delights 
all the ladies of the court, and whatev- 
er ought not to be told is said to be 
told by Madame Panache. One of 
these fair ladies was well received by 
the royal family of Sweden, but un- 
luckily compared the queen to Madame 
Panache ; and the consequence may 
be guessed, as the queen was an ugly 
woman.” 

‘“‘ Had she been an ugly man,” said 
the Chamberlain, slily glancing at the 
favourite’s deformed person, “ the re- 
venge would have been different. In- 
stead of ruining the lady’s husband, 
which probably gave her no great con- 
cern, | would have sentenced her to 
wear the hump, and bear the name of 
Madame Panache. But perhaps she 
had not wit enough to play a fool’s 
part well.” 

“Every wise man has not quite wit 
enough for that,” interrupted the Doge, 
seeing some-symptoms ‘of Italian an- 
ger in his friends’ faces ; and casting a 
glance at the Count, he put on his scar- 
let cloak, and resumed his place at the 
head of the table with an air of mild 
authority which seemed to request for- 
bearance. The favourite obeyed it 
with ready grace. ‘“ Your highness,” 
said he, “ shall see how easily a fool’s 
part may be played. No man in this 
city is said to resemble me, except the 
cobler Antonio; and [ will wager my 
best white horse, that in three days I 
will wear his clothes, handle his tools, 
and make his grimaces so well, that he 
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shall not be certain whether he is him- 
self,or 1am he. Nay, if your high- 
ness chooses to have this carnival of 
folly complete, I will bring him to con- 
fess he is a dead man, and that I am 
his ghost !”—'T'be Doge staked a hun- 
dred ducats on the experiment, and the 
chamberlain joined in wishing the 
Count success in the farce of li Due 
Gobbi. 

An obscure shed, or what in England 
would be called a cobler’s stall, was the 
abode in Venice of a celebrated person 
called Aatonio Raffaelle—not the pain- 
ter whose talents have excited so many 
imitators, but a little squareheaded 
humpbacked shoemaker, whose neigh- 
bours gave him this eminent surname 
in derision of his ridiculous ugliness 
and excessive vanity. Almost all the 
noted artists in Venice had taken this 
ARsop’s likeness as an exercise for their 
skill in caricature, but with infinite de- 
light to Antonio, who imagined himself 
a second Antinous. One night, after 
earning a few pieces of coin upon the 
quay, he returned to his cassino, and 
was surprised to see a squareheaded 
humpbacked dwarf seated by his wife’s 
side, composedly eating macaroni and 
drinking lemonade. ‘“ In the name of 
St. Mark,” said the high-spirited Ital- 
ian cobler, “* how comes such an ill- 
favoured cisisbeo here in my absence, 
and bow dares he stay when I come 
home ?” 

“Signor Gobbo,” replied the dwarf, 
bowing with great civility and non- 
chalance, “considering that you have 
thought fit to counterfeit my hump 
and my crooked leg, I make no answer 
to your comment on my ill looks; but 
I take leave to eat my Own macaroni 
and sit at my own shopboard without 
offence to any gentleman.” 

Antonio Raftaelle answered this ha- 
rangue with a very scientific blow, 
which the new cobdler returned with 
such speed, and such sufficient aid from 
the lady, that his opponent was forced 
to abandon his household hearth and 
fight outside. All the lazzaroni of the 
neighbourhood assembk. i to see the 
manual debate ; and as poor Raflaelle 
was completely vanquished, very wise- 
3F = ATHENEOM YOL. 8. 
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ly, and with the usual logic of a mob, 
concluded him in the wrong, and join- 
ed the impostor in driving him out of 
the street. Antonio was a practical 
philosopher, and instead of waiting for 
farther compliments from the victors, 
went to the nearest officer of police and 
made hiscomplaint. ‘ This is all very 
ingenious,” said the magistrate, laugh- 
ing; ‘but, my good little Annibal, 
every body knows the old cobler you 
pretend to be, and his ugliness is a hun- 
dred times more comical than your's. 
I have known the steeple on his shoul- 
der ever since | was a boy, and wrote 
iny lessons twenty years ago under the 
inspiration of his genius for lying—Go 
and add three pounds to that mound on 
your back, and make a better semi- 
circle of your leg before you come to 
me again.” 

There was no enduring this taunt. 
Raffaelle ran in a fury of aggrieved 
honour to Signor Corregiano, an artist 
who had just finished a sketch of him, 
and implored his aid to identify an ia- 
jured man, “ Ha, ha !” answered the 
Signor, uncovering his easel—* that 
will be no difficult matter. His back 
serves me as the model of Vespasian’s 
arch, and I shall send for him to-mor- 
row to finish his profile—I want it for 
the Princess of Parma’s museam—and 
here it is, except the nose, which I have 
not oker enough to finish. My wife’s 
parrot mistook it for a cockatoo's beak, 
and pecked at it.”—If Raffaelle was 
astonished at the insolent raillery of the 
painter, he was still more confounded 
when, in reply to his clamorous com- 
plaints, the Signor drily ordered his 
lacqueys to turn the impostor out of 
doors. ‘ These rogues think,” said 
the artist, taking a long whip and he- 
stowing it liberally on his visitor, ** that 
any dwarf may mimic our Reaffaelle, 
but I would have them to know an ug- 
ly knave must be a clever one.” 

Poor Antonio hardly knew how to 
believe his own ears, which had been 
so often feasted with praises of his fine 
bust and antique proportion. But one 
person might certainly be: found to 
bear witness of bis ideotity, and he ran 
like a tortoise in an ague to the confes- 

















sional of Father Paulo, a rosy Domi- 
nican, whose sandals he had often re- 
paired. “ For the love of justice and 
St. Dominick,” said our persecuted 
cobler, * assist a wronged man to con- 
front his enemies. A caitiff, who calls 
himself Antonio Raffaelle, bas entered 
my house, seized my stock in trade, 
eaten up my supper, and seduced my 
wife—And the neighbours say : 
—“Ah, very true!” answered the 
priest, resting his hands gravely on his 
sides—* what the neighbours tell you 
is nothing more than the precise truth. 
I owed him two maravedis for mend- 
ing my shoes last night, but he had 
such an enormous bale of sins to con- 
fess, thatel shall deduct the two mara- 
vedis as a penance.”— What, holy 
father! will you noteven pay me for 
my day’s work ?’—*“ Your's, lazza- 
rone!—TI employ for my cobler a dull 
roguish drone who has more ugliness 
than Asop, and more tricks than all 
ZEsop’s birds and beasts ; but his face 
is so strangely like St. Januarius’s 
phial, that I verily believe it grows red 
by miracle, and therefore 1 patronize 
it.” 





Not even Raffaelle’s devout respect 
for the Catholic church could repress 
his rage at this accumulation of out- 
rages. He seized on the Dominican’s 
ample sleeve, which being filled with 
Naples biscuits and Parmesan cheese, 
caused an unexpected shower of good 
things among the ragged groupe whose 
curiosity brought them to this scene, 
While the lazzaroni scrambled and the 
cobler talked, two or three soldiers of 
the Doge’s guard laid their bands on 
him, and carried him to the nearest 
prison, accused by divers witnesses of 
profaning an ecclesiastic’s person by 
assault. It was in vain to detail his 
wrongs, and plead the law of retalia- 
tion. ‘The serjeant of the police pre- 
ferred arguments of another kind, and 
after making as many indentures on his 
back as would have served for the plan 
of a tesselated pavement, the ministers 
of justice sent him forth to seek his 
home and property again. Of the lat- 
ter part, as far as concerned his wife, he 
“had some fears of finding more than 
wus necessary, and could have dispen- 
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sed very well with any restoration of his 
living stock. But when he entered 
the shop, woeful sight !—he beheld 
new furniture, a new name, a lady 
gaily dressed, and the pretended cobler 
sitting with a large assortment of shoes 
before tim, The outrageous reproach. 
es of Antonio were more like the chat- 
tering of a sick ape than the articula- 
tions of human speech. He danced, 
grinned, shrieked, and threw his pro- 
fessional tools in all directions, but es- 
peciaily at the head of his. faithless 
wife, who affected the utmost dismay 
and astonishment. Officers of justice 
were seut for again, the neighbours 
gathered together, the sfreet resounded 
with shouts, and the Doge, whose car- 
riage was passing through it, stopped 
to Inquire into the cause. He was a 
man of mirth and good nature; the 
ridiculous distress of the two coblers 
caught bis fancy, and he ordered the 
matter to be brought to speedy trial. 
Antonio Raffaelle bustled through the 
croud, and called on the Doge to hear 
him speak on the spot. The state at- 
tendants of the equipage would have 
driven him off, but the Doge laughing 
heartily invited him to proceed. “ Sire, 
your Excellency knows that merit of 
all kinds must have enemies, and the 
highest tree, as our proverb says, has 
the crows’ nests in it. It is well 
known to your highness, that no por- 
trait or statue ip your gallery has been 
finished without a comparison with my 
figure, and this graceless usurper thinks 
he may rob me of my fame and my 
patrons because he has a high shoulder 
and a curved leg. I beseech your ex- 
cellency caly to command that he may 
meet me face to face in your council- 
room three days hence, and your ten 
counsellors shall see which of us is the 
true Raffaelle.” 

The Doge burst into a second fit of 
laughter. His Council of Ten, the 
most formal and formidable tribunal in 
Venice, engaged in the trial of two 
hunchback coblers, struck him as such 
ludicrous burlesque, that he determined 
to regale himself with a full surfeit of 
the comedy. ‘ Well, Antonio!” said 
the merry chief magistrate, “collect 
your witnesses, and digest sufficient 
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evidence. If I can find ten idle coun- 
sellors keeping carnival, they shall sit 
as your judges, and [ will be umpire 
between Ii Due Gobbi.” 

The croud dispersed, the pretended 
cobler shut himself into his shop in tri- 
umph, and the people of the street, 
with the usual indolence of Italians, 
forgot the quarrel between the two 
hunchback Sosias before night. An- 
tonia was not so passive. He pur- 
chased a large wide. cloak of an Ar- 
menian Jew, composed a beard of very 
respectable length, and covered one 
eye with a patch of green leather. 
High-heeled shoes and a large shawl 
folded into a turban altered his stature 
considerably, and a gaberdine disguised 
his distorted shape. Thus attired, and 
furnished with an assortment of suita- 
ble wares, he presented himself at the 
gate of Count Annibal Fiesco, the 
Rochester of the Venetian court, and 
enquired if he was athome. Our An- 
tonio had received a hint from the 
Doge’s chamberlain, of the wager laid by 
the Count, and determined to retaliate 
the sport on him and his confederates, 

The servants had no leisure to an- 
swer such applicants. ‘They were en- 
gaged in discussing the merits of an 
extraordinary mountebank or itinerant 
merry-andrew, and disputing which of 
their own number could perform the 
cleverest feats. ‘For my part,” said 
the major-domo, “ I have read of steal- 
ing the eggs from a bird’s nest while 
she sat on them, and as yonder is a 
magpie sitting in that tree, I will shew 
how easily that trick may be played by 
boring a hole under the nest.”—** Ay,” 
rejoined the page, “ but who will play 
the second part of the same trick, and 
put the eggs back again without dis- 
turbing her ?”—“ Gentlemen,” inter- 
posed the false Armenian, “that is 
nothing to a feat I have seen among the 
Saxon gypsies. Let monsignor, who 
has, as I see, a suit of his lord’s clothes 
under his arm, tuck them under mine, 
and carry my box of small wares to 
the top of that finetree. I will engage 
before you all, and without his per- 
ceiving it, to draw off his apparael, and 
put his master’s on his back.” The 
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whole conclave of domestics were en- 
chanted ; and the page made haste to 
fold up his lord’s scarlet cloak, em- 
broidered doubiet, and white silk bose, 
into a bundle of convenient size ; and 
that the metamorphosis might complete- 
ly exhibit the artist’s skill, another ran 
to seek Count Annibal’s plumed velvet 
hat and splendid shoes, which were 
placed as our Gobbo desired, one on 
his head, the other in the bundle 
under his arm. ‘The page with the 
show-box of trinkets began to mount 
slowly first, and the mock conjuror, 
having slung his bundle very carefully, 
climbed after him, and contrived with 
great adroitness to perform one balf of 
his task, while the court-yard rang 
with shouts of laughter. But while 
the poor page was most inconveniently 
perched on the top of the tree, his 
hands encumbered with the show-box, 
and his face full of rueful grimaces 
at his dishabille, Antonio suddenly 
leaped from one of the branches over 
the wall,.and ran off with his bundle, 
leaving the servants uncertain whether 
to pursue him or laugh at their com- 
rade’s ridiculous position. Antonio 
had no leisure to enjoy that part of the 
jest. He retreated with bis prize toa 
secret spot, put on the cloak, rich vest- 
ment, and other contents of the bundle, 
and placing his gemmed and feathered 
hat with a gallant air on his head, he 
presented himself at the Doge’s palace, 
and entered his council-chamber. 
“What, Annibal!—so soon tired of 
the jest?” said the merry Doge, laugh- 
ing as he saw him enter—* But you 
have not yet fulfilled all the conditions 
of our wager—you promised not only 
to dislodge the cobler from his stall, 
cheat his neighbours, and usurp his bu- 
siness, but also to convince him he was 
dead.” —“ That I shall soon do for your. 
highness’s .amusement,” replied the 
counterfeit nobleman, “ provided we 
have the pomp of a formal council, and 
bring him before us with due judicial 
ceremony. ‘The rogue has taken 

session of his stall again, and it will 
not be amiss to send for him witha 
formidable posse of your officers, and 
cite his wife also. We shall need the 
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evidence of two or three other persons, 
but they must be summoned at a prop- 
er time.”—The Doge renewed his 
laughter, and bade his favourite follow 
into his private cabinet. “ This will 
be a more imposing room of inquisi- 
tion,” said he, taking his chair of 
state—* You, my chamberlain, and 
myself, will form a Council of Three, 
more terrible in Venice than the -ten 
fools of my larger council.” —“ That is 
true,” replied the mock Count, drily, 
“and three, including your highness, 
are quite sufficient: but that my task 
may be properly fulfilled of frightening 
this cobler to death, your messengers 
must hint that he is charged with a se- 
cret conspiracy, revealed as usual 
through the lion’s mouth.”-—The 
thought was instantly approved and ex- 
ecuted, the Council of Three took their 
places near their table in official order, 
and io half an hour the pretended cob- 
ler was brought in, handcuffed, and 
placed before them, attended by Anto- 
nio’s wife, 

Our original Antonio folded his scar- 
let cloak, and adjusted his brows with 
a scowl of scorn very well befitting a 
Venetian judge, and his imitator, not 
so well understanding this unexpected 
part of the farce, waited in silence for 
the result. 

“ You who call yourself Antonio 
Raffaelle, cobler and seller of monkies 
on the Rialto,” said the Doge, ina 
stern voice, “‘ you who are accused of 
secret movements against the state, 
what reason have you for representing 
yourself as what you are not ?” 

“ Your highness knows very well 
who I am,” answered the prisoner, 
with an arch glance which he meant 
the Doge to interpret-— And you 
know, moreover, that I am Antonio 
Raffaelle, the reformer of your servants’ 
soles, and the model of your sculptor’s 
bodies.” 

“Fellow,” interposed the new 
judge, availing himself of the Doge’s 

ission to conclude the comedy as 
coiiseeed— this is too audacious con- 
tumely. Every body knows Antonio 
Raffaelle, commonly called Gobbo the 
cobler, has been dead and buried three 
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days. Let that woman behind you 
deny if she dares,” 

“The bunchback’s wife, not being 
prepared for this challenge, knew not 
what to reply. The three inquisitors 
urged her to confess if this man was 
her husband, or an impostor, and her 
prevarications and confusion produced 
the most ridiculous answers. “TI have 
thought, monsignor,” said Antonio, 
addressing the Doge with the bow of 
a man of rank and a well-imitated air 
of supercilious negligence towards the 
prisoners—* I have remembered a nec- 
essary means of reaching the truth and 
confronting these accomplices. Let us 
send for Signor Torregiano and the 
Dominican Father Paul.” 

Both were already in waiting, and 
made their appearance before the 
council, more perplexed than alarmed. 
They had been instructed by the 
Doge’s merry favourite how to play 
their parts in tormenting the poor cob- 
ler, but had received no intimations how 
to behave towards him to-night. 
Therefore when the Doge, with an 
austere air, enquired if the painter had 
not been sent for to take a sketch of his 
features after his death, Torregiano 
very gravely assented, adding, that he 
meant to compose a bust of Alsop 
from the outline. ‘The priest was ask- 
ed if he had not administered extreme 
unction and heard his last confession ; 
in which the Dominican, thinking the 
jest required it, made no hesitation in 
acquiesciog. ‘ And moreover,” said 
Antonio in a loud voice, “as this 
Council absolves all priests from the 
secresy of the confessional, you will 
acknowledge that he reminded you of 
the hundred sequins he received from 
my lord chamberlain for slipping a bil- 
let into a dancer’s shoe, for which you 
gave him absolution, and promised to 
pay him back the fifty-five you bor- 
rowed ?”——Paulo, still supposing all 
this a part of the concerted jest, assent- 
ed to the charge, and signed his name 
to the notation made by the Council’s 
secretary.—“ And you, Signor Torre- 
giano,” resumed the hunchbacked 
judge, “do you not admit, in this au- 
gust presence, that you promised they, 
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dying cobler thirty silver ducats for the 
use of his skull after his decease, to en- 
rich your art?—And are you not pre- 
pared to pay them to this poor. woman, 
whose grief for her busband has disor- 
dered her memory?”—The painter 
could do nothing but assent and lay 
down the money as required; after 
which the pretended Count required 
the presence of the magistrate who pre- 
sided over the cobler’s district. This 
civilian, whose conduct to our cobler 
had been dictated by the Doge’s fa- 
vorite, came without fear to answer 
whatever might be proposed ; and the 
Doge, in the grotesque airs of overact- 
ed authority assumed by his friend, 
saw only a fresh proof of his inventive 
drollery and mimic talent. ‘The Count 
himself, in his cobler’s garb, could no 
way conceive how his patron intended 
this excess of merriment to end. But 
when the magistrate was required to 
give his wife a certificate of her widow- 
hood, and to sign himself an affidavit 
of the cobler’s death, he began to appre- 
hend some part of the jest would fall 
heavily on hisown shoulders. He was 
not mistaken, Having asked again 
and again if he was not ashamed to ap- 
pear in the cobler’s shape after his death 
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and funeral, and making no reply, the 
mischievous judge proposed to ascer- 
tain whether he was really a corporal 
mimic, or an apparition of the deceas- 
ed, by a sound flagellation. ‘T'wo ser- 
vants of the Doge applied the test with 
such force, that the Count, not know- 
ing a better way to end the trial, ex- 
claimed—“ 1 am dead !—lI am dead ! 
—I confess whatever his highness 
pleases.” 

The Doge clapped his hands with a 
cry of applause; and the favourite, 
pulling off bis ragged disguise, begged 
the honest dwarf who personated him 
to take back his own apparel and give 
him his. But Antonio, made bold by 
his success, first claimed the money 
which the priest and painter had prom- 
ised to pay; and giving his wife her 
certificate of widowhood, bade her go 
in peace, and consider him happily re- 
leased from her. The Doge, highly 
amused and astonished to find the real 
cobler had been sitting by his side, con- 
firmed both the divorce and the pay- 
ments ; and awarded to him the amount 
of the wager he had laid; declaring 
his favourite the loser, but himself a 


winner of one merry day by I] Due 
Gobbi. 








THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 


From the Asiatic Journal, Nov. 1820. 


A‘ a meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
March 10, 1820, the Rev. Mr. An- 
derson, Malay translator to the Govern- 
ment at Penang, presented to the Soci- 
ety a stuffed Serpent of the genus Boa 
Constrictor. 
Malay fishermen at Prince of Wales’s 
Island, under a large rock in the jungle 
near the sea-beach, where it was laying 
evidently preparing to make an attack 
on a moose-deer, which was at a_ short 
distance from it ; the Malays, however, 
having seen its head projecting from un- 
der the rock, quietly ascended and slip- 
ped a noose of rattan over it, by which 
it was secured, and conveyed to Mr. 
Anderson a few hours afterwards. De- 
sirous of trying the strength of this ex- 
traordinary animal, he caused two men 


It was caught by two. 


to lay hold of its head, whilst two others 
pulled at the tail, but tho’ their whole 
strength was exerted to endeavour to 
stretch it out, all their efforts were in 


vain ; the animal continued rigidly fol- - 


ded up. Its length was found to be 15 
feet 2inches. Its stomach was quite 

mpty ; but in that of another about 5 
feet less, which was killed about the 


"game time, a moose-deer was founden- 


tire. ‘he specimen now presented to 
the Society is of the largest size that 
has ever been found on the island ; but 
some of these animals are of an enor- 
mous length, measuring upwards of 30 
feet. ‘The Constrictor is known from 
the other species of Boa by having 240 
scuta on the belly, and 60 on the tail ; 
the body is beautifully marked with 
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darkish spots, resembling gothic arches, 
and the belly of a pale straw colour. 
These serpents generally frequent thick 
woods, and are to be found in holes un- 
der large stones, where they lie watch- 
ing for their prey, covered so as to con- 
ceal themselves with leaves. ‘The pow- 
ers of compression which they possess 
are hardly credible, as they have often 
been observed to twist themselves round 
tigers, stags, and other animals, and by 
the immense strength of their circular 
muscles break their bones to pieces. On 


the island of Ceylon they are found of 


an enormous size; and of those of 


_ Guido the Witless. 
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South America it is said that they have 
been known to swallow large buffaloes 
entire, with the exception of the horns, 
which remain projecting from the mouth 
until the body is digested, and then fal] 
off. As they always swallow a whole 
animal ata meal, they eat but seldoin, 
but they can subsist a long time withou; 
food. Mr.Anderson says he lately ob- 
served one which lived upwards of three 
months in a cage on the ground, without 
food, and to all appearance it was as 
lively then as when first caught, and 
made its escape. 








From Baldwin’s London Magazine. 


OLD 


STORIES.—.No. II. 





GUIDO THE WITLESS. 


HE is still there! Stillis he to be 
seen in the miller’s orchard! His 
feet wet with the morning dew ; his 
brow furred with the evening mist ; 
his hair clotted with the rain of night. 
He is ever there,—pacing amongst the 
fruit trees. ‘The peasants call to him 
when they go forth, and point to him 
when they return. Spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter; in sultriness and 
in frost; in drouth and in damp; in 
storm and in calm,—still is Guido 
there. The stars shift in the heavens, 
but Guido shifts not. He isstill to be 
seen, smiling to himself, in the miller’s 
orchard ! 


The owlet shrieks over his head in the dark ; 
With a shout of wild mockery Guido replies ; 

But he smiles to himself when the earliest lark 
Is heard in the heights of the morning skies. 


The miller’s cottage stands in a small 
and narrow valley ; and near it are the 
dark waters of the snow-swollen Aarve. 
The noisy impetuous current is chafed 
by the broken arches of a bridge ; and 
savagely the waves roar and dance 
around the ferry-boat, which, slowly 
and slauntingly, labours across the 
stream. Patiently it comes with its 


freight, many times a day, by the help 
of the bleached cord. 


In the cord 





there isa knol: it hath been broken; 
and, as it dashes on the water, and re- 
bounds into the air, casting spray 
against the sunbeam,—Guido laughs 
from the orchard-wall. Then the 
peasants in the boat shudder, and pray 
for the souls of her that is dead and of 
him that yet lives. 


They drop their beads when they hear his strange 
laughter, 
And look to the Cross standing high o’er the ford ; 
They pray for the soul of the old miller’s daughter, 
And for Guido, the witless, the son of a lord, 


Proudly rise those castle-towers, but 
a sad heart is within its walls, and tear- 
ful eyes look over its broad moat. The 
aged lady stretches forth her arms to 
heaven, and her pale and reverend face 
is ever to be seen at the small windew 
fronting the miller’s orchard. Sorrow 
shines in that countenance with a spec- 
tral light: grief flourishes there, while 
the sun shines bright in the blue hea- 
vens. ‘The breeze, as it passes the la- 
dy’s turret, howls lowly of misery. 
There the clouds love to throw their 
shadows ; but the raven will not fly 
across,—it turns, with a hoarse scream, 
to the neighbouring pine wood. ‘The 
large clock sounds the quarters, and 
strikes the hours, over the aged lady’s 
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bead: the tick of the moments drops 
heavily amidst the silence that surrounds 
her: the leaden image, which stands, 


amidst dark ever-greens, in the garden- 


beneath, is the lady’s only companion : 
she is fixed, and cold as it is ; as heed- 
less of time and season: but, alas, her 
heart 1s conscious of the woe that has 
hefallen the hope of her house, the joy 
of her maternal pride ! 


For Guido’s youth was a morning of spring, 

Tiil a cloud came across with perishing blight : 
His panoply shone in the justs, at the ring ; 

And lordly of soul was young Guido, the knight. 


Why hath Guido left the hall of his 
ancestors ; the seat of his house’s pow- 
er:—why hath be ceased to preside 
over his fair domains; to tower over 
the young men, bis companions, as the 
eagle towers over the creeping fowls; to 
make the maidens sigh, feeling tender 
wishes in their hearts? Why doth his 
eye no longer kindle in the brightness 
of his fortanes,—braving the day with 
a fiery glance,—as the white plumes of 
his helmet shake and spread in the light 
wind? Why doth his step no more 
rise with disdainful spring from the 
ground ;—why are the voices of his 
cheerful hounds all mute; the neigbing 
of his noble steed never more heard ; 
where is his gallant train of friends, his 
standard-bearers, his horns-men, his 
huotsmen, his falcon-holders? Why 
does the peasant no more hear the 
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stormy tumult of the chase, sweeping 
like a thunder-cloud, over the green 
fields ; and no more listen to the sound 
of music and the dancers’ tread, stream- 
ing none the high windows of the 
castle ? hy is the heart of Guido’s 
lady-mother broken ;—and why does 
he, with sunken haggard cheeks, his 
hair laden with snow-flakes, his limbs 
graceless and heavy, still for ever pace, 
to and fro, amidst the fruit-trees of the 
miller’s orchard? Hark, he sings,— 
and as he sings he smiles !— 


She’s gone—for ever gone from me— 
Yet none hath seen her bier !- 

But is there not worse misery ? 
Oh yes, for I am here! 


The waters now run cold o’er that breast 
Which life and love made warm ; 

And the hands once kiss’d, and fondly press’d, 
Move with the weeds in the storm : 


And the beautiful face, on which I gaz’d, 
Is swoll’n by the bloating wave ; 
And the ooze and the slime streak the hair that I 
prais’d— . 
But she is not in her grave ! 


Still the sun shines out, and the world goes round, 
And nature is fair to see ; 

But the fairest things are not long to be found ;-- 
Alas, she’s gone from me ? 


The stars stillshine with a quiet light, 
And each appears in its place— 

But I have lost a star more bright 
Than rises on heaven's face ! 


She’s gone for ever !—~gone from me ! 
Yet none hath seen her bier ! 

But is there not worse misery ? 
Oh yes, for I am here ! 





THE PARROT OF THE VISITANDINES. 


EFORE the discovery of the Cape 

of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama, 
when the way to the Kast Indies lay by 
the Isthmus of Suez, and the Red Sea, 
there was a convent of nuns established 
at a place called Nevers, in France,— 
the which felt itself blessed above other 
like holy houses in the possession of a 
beautiful parrot. The fair bird had 
come, by land and water, even from 
those far distant countries where Alex- 
ander the Great went to reap glory up- 
der a hot sun, but where the natives, 
alas, know little or nothing of the mys- 
teries of the Catholic religion—where 
lions and elephants abound, but confes- 





sors are wholly wanting: nor is there 
in these tropical parts any Pope. The 
parrot had passed throwgh many dan- 
gers and hardships ; having travelled in 
a caravan through Persia, where the 
people eat pillaw, pray to the sun, and 
commonly practise polygamy: after- 
wards he embarked on the shores of the 
Black Sea, where insects abound in 
great numbers, and near to which are 
the Tartars of the Crimea : furthermore, 
he visited the countries of the Nile, 
which are watered periodically by the 
rise of that river, and where there are 
said to be Mamelukes. Passing through 
the straits of Abydos, where Leander 
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perished in a sinful attempt, he stemmed 
the current of the Gut of Gibraltar, 
where the English have a strong settle- 
ment, and Hercules in former times 
raised two huge and lofty pillars, to 
prove that he was sorely fatigued with 
travel. Arrived at the egress or mouth 
of the Gut, the parrot, like our first 
father and mother, when they were 
justly expelled from Paradise, had the 
world before him to choose a dwelling 
place: nor, under such circumstances, 
is it strange that he should have pitched 
upon the goodly kingdom of F'rance ; 
after which that he should proceed to 
Nevers, on the Loire, and take up his 
abode with the Visitandine Nuns, was 
to be expected—and even so, gentle 
reader, it turned out, 

| At Nevers, then, in a nunnery, lived 
this fair bird,—whom, aptly for his 
colour, the devout sisterhood named 
Green-back. He was indeed a bril- 
liant, vivacious, nimble, and talkative 
creature ; worthy to be placed with the 
sisters, both because of his geatleness 
and his chattering. Hitherto he had 
discoursed in strange languages ; but, 
by the care of the tender-hearted nuns, 
he soon became master of the French 
tongue, and, in so good a school, his 
memory, as you must needs think, was 
wholly stored with the most pious and 
courteous phrases. He would cleverly 
draw blood with his hooked bill, or his 
sharp claws, from the hand that molest- 
ed him, exclaiming “ Mercy of God !” 
—“ Work of Redemption !”—“ May 
the Virgin take pity on you!” &c.— 
aod he would hang,—his head down- 
most,—by his feet, from the top of his 
cage, till he had gone clean thro’ the 
Paternoster—so that he was esteemed 
avery prodigy of a parrot, and many 
came to the convent, entreating a sight 
of this beautiful Indian bird. 

- As for the nuns of the Visitandines, 
there were few of them who did not 
cherish the parrot in their hearts next 
after their confessors ; and some even 
were sup to give Green-back the 
preference: nor did the bird fail to 
share with the fathers the sweet syrups, 
rich cakes, and luscious sweet-mexts, 
which these religious maids prepared to 
solace their spiritual comforters. But 
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in one thing the parrot was more fa- 
voured than the boly men ; for he was 
openly kissed and caressed of the young 
nuns, who took him without scruple to . 
their tender bosoms, nestling him to 
rest where the monks durst only look, 
and that not without jealousy of their 
glances being marked by the severe 
lady abbess—for in a nunnery there 
needs to be much watchfulness on this 
bead exercised by the superior. 

Thus, from day to day, the parrot 
grew in favor with the sisterhood ; nor 
were there but a few, whom age and 
disappointment of their youthful wishes 
had made sour and crabbed of disposi- 
tion, who did not doat upon Green- 
baci: ; and happy was the she who 
could take him to her dormitory-cell, 
there to rest till the morning, and to 
amuse her with his gentle tricks, aad 
his pious phrases : in the midst of which 
he would oftentimes whistle loud and 
shrill, so as to make the nuns laugh, 
each in her separate chamber, though 
engaged in vesper-prayers. So might 
you hear in this convent the laugh go 
along the whole range of dormitory- 
cells,—each nun laughing to herself, 
before her crucifix, because that Green- 
back was making merry with hig loud 
whistling, when, by the rules of the or- 
der, no sound should be discernible in 
the convent, but the low muttering of 
the inmates at their secret devotions. 
And the severe lady-abbess would 
laugh even louder than the others, when 
the parrot whistled at prayers; nor 
could she exactly couot her beads for 
laughing : and when this happened in 
the chapel, and was seen of all, then the 
nuns would laugh still more because of 
the laughter of the lady-abbess—which, 
when the bird observed, he was sure to 
whistle with piercing shrillness, and 
then he would fall to screaming with 
all his might ; after which, dropping his 
voice to a deep serious tone, he would 
utter the Domine vobiscum ! with so 
much unction, that the sisterhood would 
straightway be recalled to the solemnity 
of the occasion. Thus did this delight- 
ful parrot amuse and edify the holy 
nuns of the Visitandines at Nevers, 18 
France. 

But with increase of fame too often 
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comes addition to care ; and sorrows 
grow out of the surfeits of enjoyment. 
The sisterhood was now happy in the 
bird, and the bird passed his time in 
a grateful leisure, assisting at the meals, 
the devotions, and the toilettes of a bun- 
dred religious maids. In the mean 
while, however, the voice of renown 
was not mute ; and so much was said 
in praise of this wonderful parrot,—of 
his Latin prayers, mystical colloquies, 
benedicites, and pious responses,—his 
taste for sweetmeats, his fond tricks, his 
innocent caressings,—that not a nun io 
France but longed for Grzen-back, in 
order to satisfy herself of the truth of 
his accomplishments. Then requests 
were made to the Visitandines from all 
quarters, entreating them, by their sis- 
terly bowels, as the phrase was, not to 
hide their candle ander a bushel—giv- 
ing for an example the dove of Noah’s 
ark, who was permitted to leave his 
abode, yet returned again thereto, bear- 
ing in his mouth goodly fruit of big 
travels, And so they concluded, thy 
the parrot of the Nevers’ convent f¥e 
allowed to visit other holy Cathgj 









suffered to go amongst the-monkg, 
he might chance to be turned from 
innocent habits that fitted him fr fa- 
miliarity with holy sisterhoods, ; 

Much perplexity was amongst the 
Visitandine Nuns, when these multi- 
plied invitations came to hand. Young 
sister Mary said, she would sooner part 
with her breviary than with the gentle 
parrot; but, in fine, it was agreed upon, 
in full chapter, that Green-back should 
be sent to Nantes for fifteen days, there 
to pay a visit to the abbess Seraphine, 
and then to return to his Visitandine 
mistresses, who were now to be left to 
say their prayers in sad quiet, and dole- 
ful gravity. Many were the tears shed 
at parting on both sides : even the old 
portress wept, and the lay-sisters were 
moved, The sacristan-nun was charg- 
ed to convey the dear parrot to the boat 
in which he was to descend the Loire ; 
and there, having given him her bene- 
diction, she left bim with his fellow- 
travellers, 
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- These happened to be three dragoons, 
a midwife, two Gascons, and a friar of 
the order of St. Dominick. The poor 
bird found himself, as we may say, ina 
strange land, though upon the water. 
He knew not what to think of the con- 
versation of his companions, it being 
interlarded with phrases which he had 
never heard before ; but it appeared to 
him to bode no good ; and their noisy 
tones, and boisterous manners, ill ac- 
corded with the mild accents of the 
nuns of the Visitandines, and the soft 
carriage of these holy maids. Fora 
long season he held his peace in bash- 
fulness and timidity, drooping his head, 
and turning his ear slauntingly towards 
the melancholy sound of the water, rush- 
ing by the side of the vessel in which 
they were all embarked. The noise of 
the travellers, however, increased ; and 
the parrot was constrained to listen to 
words which were not those of the 
Evangelist. Instead of the pious ejac- 
ulations, texts of Scripture, and gentle 
godly sentences of the tender vestals 
whom he had so lately left, he had now 
the swearing of the sailors, the carousing 
of the dragoons, the cabalistic language 
of the friar and the midwife, and the 
loud asseverations, backed with oaths, 
of the Gascons! ‘Theo Father Lubin, 
observing that the bird was in a deep 
reverie, and nevertheless handsome of 
plumage, bethought him of adding to 
the merriment of the party: so, in 
a tone but little monastical, he interro- 
gated the silent creature, who, hearing 
himself thus addressed,—smoothed 
down his feathers, and extended his 
beak in an humble attitude ; afterwards, 
heaving a devout and tremulous sigh, 
such as that for which he had been so 
much and so often praised by the affec- 
tionate nuns, he meekly replied, “ Ave, 
Sister !”—“ Peace be with you !” 

You may guess whether the Gascons 
and the midwife, the dragoons and the 
friar, did not laugh at this! Their mer- 
riment shook the sides of the vessel, and 
the peasants, who passed on the banks, 
thought that so jovial a freight seldom 
came that way. The parrot perceiving 
that he had made a mistake, and find- 
ing that he was not now rewarded by 
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applause and sweetmeats as usual, be- 
thought him of his Pater-noster, which 
he rapidly repeated, banging by his 
claws with his head dowaowards, At 
this the jeers and the laughter increased 
ten-fold, and sore was the consternation 
of the affrighted bird : but, being proud 
of heart and nimble of faculty, be quick- 
ly set about imitating the phrases which 
flew about him, so that, before the end 
of the voyage, which endured three 
days, he learnt to utter mortal oaths in- 
stead of immortal truths ; curses instead 
of collects; and loose jests instead of 
the litany ! Nay, it was observed, that 
he took great delight io these his new 
and evil acquirements; and waxed 
more talkative as his talk became more 
corrupt. 

“ Sister, he is come—he is in the 
parlour, in the abbess’s great arm chair!” 
screamed the nuns to each other in an 
ecstacy, at Nantes: and forthwith they 
all rushed to see and salute the dear 
stranger. ‘* Where is this bird of 
grace ? the comfort of our Visitandine 
Sisters! the companion of their holy 
retirement! the innocent partner of 
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their beds! this bird so famous for his 
pious responses, his gentle manners, his 
pleasant tricks, his tender carriage, and 
his fondness tor sweetmeats !—-Where 
is he?” 

But. when the so much desired crea- 
ture opened upon them with a profane 
and licentious jargon ; making use, to 
salute them, of the cant terms of the 
midwife, the blasphemy of the dragoons, 
the swearing of the sailors, the ribaldry 
of the friar, and, the insolence of the 
Gascons,—the sisters of Nantes, were 
indeed confounded,—and much did 
they marvel at the great profligacy of 
the Visitandine Nuns! The parrot was 
said to be possessed by an evil spirit ; 
and, having been heard. to call the ab- 
bess opprobrious names, and to asperse 
the chastity of old sister Lucrece, he 
was condemned to die as a heretic and 
sorcerer, which sentence was forthwith 
carried into effect, on the luckless bird 
—who had thus too good cause given 
him for regretting his fond mistresses of 
Nevers: nor had they less reason to 
deplore that they ever permitted their 
favourite to quit their pious protection. 








From the Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1820. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ISLANDS OF TRISFAN DA CUNHA, 


IN THE SOUTHERN ATLANTIC OCEAN, 


LATELY SETTLED BY AN ADVENTURER FROM AMERICA, 


HESE islands, situated about 

three degrees farther south than 
the Cape of Good Hope, but thirty de- 
grees farther west, are two in number, 
and were discovered during the early 
voyages of the Portuguese to India, 
who named them after Da Cunha, 
then Viceroy of that country.—Since 
that time they have been totally neglec- 
ted, except in the occasional calls of 
sealing-vessels, in pursuit of the ani- 
mal from which their name is derived, 
or when in want of wood and water. 
Of the smaller island little is known ; 
scarcely any one, it is believed, having 
ever touched there on account of the 
difficulties of landing, and there being 
+ po harbour. The larger is distinguish- 
ed by.a high hill, somewhat difficult of 


access, and, therefore, not ascended by 
any casual voyagers hitherto. It con- 
tains, however, abundance of wood 
and fine water ; the soil is, in general, 
apparently fit for cultivation ; the cli- 
mate moderateconsidering its southeroly 
situation, the cold being diminished by 
the sea air; and the shores are frequent- 
ed by vast numbers of seals, of whose 
oil and skins a very profitable com- 
merce might be carried on. In the pre- 
sent general wish for emigration, this 
might present a good opening to ad- 
venturers of the maritime class ; worse 
places have been already chosen. The 
only disadvantage is in its being insu- 
lar ; but this would be in a great mea- 
sure remedied whenever it was under- 
stood that vessels could be well supplied 
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with refreshments; while the produce 
of the seals would be sure of a certain 
and increasing market, . 

A few years ago, however, the island 
received a settler for the first time, in 
Mr. Jonathan Lambert, an American, 
with two or three followers. This per- 
son had always been remarked for an 
eccentric turn ; he had been at sea for 
several years, was fond of solitude, and 
having, during a whaling voyage, touch- 
ed here, determined to make it his fu- 
ture residence. For this purpose, im- 
mediately on his return to America, he 
disposed of his little property, took 
farewell of his friends, and, embarkin 
in a whaling-vessel bound to the south- 
ward, was landed here in the beginning 
of January, 1811. Part of his plao 
was the breeding of live stock, such as 
cattle, pigs, goats, and poultry, for the 
shipping which might call at his settle- 
ment. This, however, was in a great 
measure frustrated by the state of his 
finances, which would not admit of a 
large supply of these animals, added to 
their expenses in so long a voyage; 
and those which he did purchase nearly 
all died, so that King Jonathan’s echeme 
(for he has been always called by this 
name at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
by the seamen who have touched there) 
in this respect, for the present, failed. 

About a month after be had landed, 
a friend of the writer’s being in sight 
of the islands, and having heard of 
Lambert’s design in Brazil, stood to- 
wards the north side of the island, and 
dispatching a boat on shore, found the 
chief and two other men bard at work. 
Their diligence, indeed, though so late- 
ly landed, had been remarkable.—- 
About two acres of ground had been 
cleared, laid out in beds, and sown with 
various of the vegetable tribe. —Cab- 
bage plants, radishes, Indian corn, po- 
tatoes, pumpkins, water and muskmel- 
ons, were all above ground, and some 
in great luxuriance, The soil was 
deemed remarkably good, being, to the 
depth of two feet, a fine black mould, 
over a stratum of red clay, which, of 
itself appeared unusually rich; and 
the rapid progress of the seed left no 
doubt but that, witha little attention, 
the greatest returns might be expected. 
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Not more than a dozen yards from 
this garden, runs a considerable stream 
of water, which, having its origin in the 
mountain, takes a serpentine course to 
the sea, and falling over a precipice 
about forty feet high, descends upon-a 
bed of shingles or pebbles, on the beach. 
Here, by means of a long hose, to lead 
the water toa boatin three or four fa- 
thoms water, the largest ships might 
be watered in a day from this natural 
cascade, which at a distance, bas a very 
pretty appearance. F'ire-wood can also 
be procured at the same time, in the 
immediate vicinity, and in almost any 
quantity. 

There are two or three coves or in- 
lets which may be usefulto vessels of 
the smaller class. On the north side, 
the anchoring ground, according to the 
the latest accounts, is in about 37 deg. 
7 mio. south, and in longitude 11 deg. 
43 min. west of Greenwich. For 
dropping the anchor without the pro- 
minence called the kelp, the best depth 
is in about twenty fathoms, black sand 
and oozy bottom, the cascade bearing 
by compass 8. i E. distant nearly 
three miles. For the purposes of a 
harbour, this, perhaps is not so conven- 
ient as might be wished ; yet it is bet- 
ter than many places more frequented ; 
as for instance, Funchal Road in the 
island of Madeira, on account of the 
shore being nearly strait. At Tristan 
da Cunha, should a storm come on un- 
expectedly, it will be easily practicable 
to clear the land on either tack, and 
thus get out tosea ; whereas at Madei- 
ra, if the ground or the cables do not 
hold during a gale of wind, inevitable 
wreck is the consequence, from the dif- 
ficulty of beating out. , 

The cove within the kelp is calculated 
to receive nearly forty sail of vessels of 
apy size, where they may moor, being 
open only about five points of the com- 
pass, from NE. by N. to NNW. A 
reef of rocks, however, defends the en- 
trance from any violent swell of the 
sea ; but perhaps it will not be much 
frequented, asthe ground is understood 
to be in part rocky from having chafed 
the cables of more than one vessel 
which put.in here. The general depth 
is from eight to twelve fathoms > the 
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ground in the best places nearly the 
same as the anchorage Without, that is, 
black sand and oozy matter, which 
commonly is good holding ground. 

The circumference of the larger is- 
land is about eighteen miles. The 
mountain rising in-the centre is of a co- 
nical form, very remarkable, and in ele- 
vation cannot be much less than the 
peak of Teneriffe, as it has been often 
seen twenty-five or thirty leagues dis- 
tant in clear weather, and as yet no one 
has succeeded in reaching the summit. 
In general the shores are what seamen 
term iron-bound, steep, and surrounded 
with rocks, on which the sea is contin- 
ually lashing with a violence dangerous 
to boats, except in the more sheltered 
spots. | 

Itis on shores of this description that 
the phoca or seal, so well known for its 
partiality to rocky and siormy regions, 
delights to bask. In the months of 
June, July, and August, they come on 
shore here in vast numbers, along with 
what are called sea-lions, sea-horses, 
and sea-elephants, which are all differ- 
ent species of the same animal, when, 
if any ship be here, they may be taken 
in great numbers. From the sea-ele- 
phant is obtained a more valuable oil 
than from the others. The fishing might 
be pursued, and indeed must be, at that 
season when the labours of tillage are 
not requisite; and for the oil it. has 
been proposed, in the place of casks, 
which are too expensive, to build tanks, 
in which it may remain till ships arrive 
toload. Stone for this purpose abounds 
in the island, and traces of lime-stone, 
one of its principal wants, have been 
discovered ; or perhaps wood might be 
advantageously employed for the same 
purpose, though this would require the 
labour of a greater number of mechan- 
ics than the other. 

The extent of land, fit for tillage, is, 
from_a pretty accurate examination, 
about 4000 acres. A considerable 
part, will, however, cost some little la- 
bour to clear, though there are many 
portions of a different character. Corn, 
maize, potatoes, and all the principal 
vegetable tribes of Europe, will flour- 
ish ; to which may be added, for com- 
mercial purposes, cotton, tobacco, hemp, 
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and many other products of temperate 
regions, besides the vine, and most of 
the European fruits. The natural ber- 
bage and tender shrubs seem sweet and 
perfectly fit for the support of black 
cattle, sheep, and goats ; for the latter 
particularly, there is a fine opening; 
they delight in being unconfined, and 
having the whole island to themselves 
would doubtless multiply rapidly, as 
they have done in other similar places, 
affording either in the wild or domestic 
state, a supply of fresh and wholesome 
food. 

Fish likewise abound in all the coves 
and near the rocks, and are easily taken 
with the hook and line. The principal 
species are the bream, mullet, rock-cod, 
bass, and mackarel -tribes, sometimes 
being of the most beautifully vivid col- 
ours, as red, pink, green, yellow, and a 
mixture of all these. Crawfish are 
likewise numerous. Another species 
of food is often eater by the seamen in 
a skinning voyage. This is the flesh 
of the seal, when carefully cleared of 
the fat, and the ribs being broiled, form 
no bad imitation of, and substitute for, 
mutton chops, of which the writer can 
speak from experience. The large 
bird, named Albatros, common in 
southern latitudes, is another resource 
to the mariner, whose appetite, whetted 
by living for months together on salt 
provisions, longs for the luxury of a 
fresh meal. Great numbers of these 
frequent Tristan da Cunha, and froma 
ship are easily caught by means of a 
hook and line baited and kept floating 
astern, Some are as large as over- 
grown turkeys, their wings extending 
11 or 12 feet from tip to tip when 
stretched, and are remarkable for hav- 
ing an additional joint in the wing more 
than other birds, 

Another opening for industry is in 
the making of kelp from a gigantic 

fucus, which exists among, and covers 
nearly all the rocks ; and by proceed- 
ing a step or two further in the arts, 
might, with the sea-elephant oil already 
mentioned, be formed into a soap, use- 
ful at least, to themselves, if not capa- 
ble of being exported. 

The climate differs little from the 
temperature of Europe, except in being 
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more stormy during the winter, and 
rather warmer in the summer; on the 
whole, however, it is fine, the cold be- 
ing moderated by its insular situation 
and the rains not more than usually 

revail in similar situations,and tending 
to the fertility of the ground. 

It is with regret, the writer mentions 
the fate of the adventurous and singular 
character who formed this settlement. 
“ King Jonathan,” itseems, like other 
potentates of much greater power and 
territories, could not agree with his sub- 
jects, few as they were, It isa re- 
markable fact, and deserves notice in 
the history of the perversities of the hu- 
man mind, that of these three or four 
men, shut out from all the world in a 
distant and nearly desolate island, their 
dissensions at one time had reached to 
such a pitch that no two exchanged 
words, but each, shut up in his hut in 
sullen solitude and silence, disdained to 
court the converse of his companions. 
This, however, did not long continue, 
for poor “ King Jonathan” going out 
one day to fish round a point of land, 
at some distance from his habitation, is 
supposed to have been accidentally 
drowned, as he never returned, and no 
trace of his fate could be discovered. 
Shortly before this, he had sent a pres- 
ent of cabbages and other vegetables 
to Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, by a merchant 
vessel bound thither, which had called 
at his island, as a specimen of the pro- 
duce. which the Admiral received very 
good humouredly ; and the subsequent 
intelligence of his premature loss caused 
very general regret at that settlement. 

His followers, notwithstanding the 
fate of their chief, kept their ground, and 


have since been reinforced by two or 
three others, who, from a gentleman who 
has been at the island within the last six 
months, the writer is informed, seem 
to live comfortably, by selling the fruits 
of their industry to shipping, which 
being now generally aware of the set- 
tlement, often call there expressly for 
the purpose. ‘Their huts, it appears, 
show both neatness and comfort, being 
very tolerably furnished.. Their boats 
likewise for fishing, are good, and in 
this occupation, as if nature had pur- 
posely sharpened their faculties accord- 
ing to their necessities, they are infinite- 
ly more expert than any of their visi- 
tors. ‘The quantity of land under cul- 
tivation, is increased from two to about 
six acres, Every thing, particularly 
the grain and vegetables, seems luxuri- 
ant in the extreme ; and the cabbages 
alone are a curiosity from their size and 
uncommon delicacy. From having no 
sufficient funds, however, and no con- 
nections to gain a supply of live stock 
from the Cape or elsewhere, they con- 
tinue backward in this respect, notwith- 
standing the contributions of occasional 
visitors. 

On the whole, this is a curious little 
colony, as well from the mode of its 
establishment as its situation, which is 
nearly as far south as any Europeans 
in Spanish America reside, or, perhaps, 
farther. And considering the assist- 
ance it may be of to our whalers, in 
whose direct track it lies, as well as in 
that of vessels bound from Brazil to 
the Cape, it would be an act of charity 
of the English government at the latter 
place, to forward a supply of cattle, 
sheep, pigs and poultry, by any vessel 
intending to call there. X. 








OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


From the Literary Gazette, December 30, 1820. 


THE birth-day of Oliver Goldsmith 
was celebrated on the 6th inst.(Dec. 
1820) at Ballymahon, in Ireland, near 
which placethis fine genius was born. 
An annual observance of the day in 
the capital is projected, and a monument 
isabout to be erected to this one of 


Hibernia’s greatest sons. ‘These na- 
tional festivals are always to be ap- 
plauded ; they are at once a noble re- 
ward, and excitement of talents. 

Mr. Lewis Grummit, formerly an 
eminent grazier in Lincolnshire, died a 


few daysago at avery advanced age. 
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It was from an hospitable joke of this 
worthy man that Dr. Goldsmith took 
the hint-of Marlow mistaking tae house 
of Mr. Hardcastle for an inn, in the 
comedy of She Stoops to Conquer. 
The circumstance was as follows :— 
Mr. Grummit late one night met a com- 
mercial traveller, who had mistaken his 
road, and inquired his way to the near- 
estinn. Mr, G. replied, that as he was 
a stranger, he would show him the way 
to a quiet respectable house of public 
entertainment for man and horse, and 
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took him to his own residence. The 
traveller, by the perfect ease and confi- 
dence of his manner, showed the suc- 
cess of his host’s stratagem, and every 
thing that he called for was instantly 
provided for himself and his horse. In 
the morning he called in an authorita- 
tive tone for his bill, and the hospitable 
landlord had all the recompense he de- 
sired in the surprise and altered manners 
of his guest. Many other whimsical 
acts of kindness are related of him. 











GERMAN DESCRIPTIONS OF HOGARTH’S WORKS. 


From Baldwin’s London Magazine. 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 
Plate I. 


tS eek Seage I commence my expla- 
nation of this series of Plates, so 
replete with humour, wit, and know- 
ledge of the human character, it will be 
proper to premise a few remarks upon 
the word Rake itself. We Germans 
usually translate it Liederlicher, and, 
indeed, every rake is Ein Liederlicher, 
(dissolute person) but it is not every 
Liederlicher that isa rake. For Die 
Liederlichkeit (dissoluteness) may, like 
poetry, be divided into separate classes, 
and, what is rather extraordinary, the 
clases are pretty nearly the same in re- 
gard toeach. The life of a rake may 
be said to belong to the lyrical divi- 
sion.—A genuine rake drinks, games, 
&c.: he talks of pills and potions, as 
school-boys talk of barley-sugar; he 
~ turns day into night, and night into day. 
He is continually engaged in an offen- 
sive war against lamps ; and, in cudgel- 
ing or being cudgeled, with the watch. 
He ruins innocent creatures who love 
him, and fights with men whose hon- 
our he has injured. He throws away 
both money and money’s-worth, whe- 
ther it belong to himself or other peo- 
5 ga ae himself too into the 

argain. In doing all this he seeks the 
acqusition of honour: it may therefore, 
by chance, happen, that he, after all, 
becomes a good and useful member of 


society: all that is wanted for this me- 
tamorphosis, is, that his notions of hon- 
our should change before he is himself 
worn-out or extinguished. But a dis- 
solute scoundrel, va the contrary, has 
not the least notion of honour. The 
latter recounts but few of his adven- 
tures; he is careless of fame,—while 
all the actions of the former are princi- 
pally undertaken to the inteut that they 
may be recorded in newspapers, and 
spoken of at routes, It is pretended 
that since the invention of brandy (the 
true spiritus Brunonis, or Brown’s spi- 
rit) which enables people to purchase a 
transitory elevation above the rest of 
their fellow mortals, at a trifling ex- 
pence, this class of blades of spirit has 
been considerably on the increase. Ho- 
garth’s rake, however, is not thorough 


bred: there is a cross in him: he has 


a mixture of the scoundrel in his 
blood. 

The father of our hero was a rich, 
miserly, old, curmudgeon, named Rake- 
well ; an appellation which, in his case, 
can be deemed appropriate only by con- 
sidering the word rake as the syaonym 
of scrape. This name, along with all 
the wealth he had been all his life rak- 
ing together, is now, at his death, turn- 
ed over to his hopeful heir, Rakewell 
II. the lad whom we behold in this 
print with the milksop face. But the 
youth affixes a very different meaning 
to the name Rakewell: and the new, 
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signification will play the devil with 
the old treasures. 

The moment which Hogarth has 
selected for representation in this first 
plate, is that eventful instant, soon af- 
ter the death of the old man, when the 
young squire is admitted for the first 
time into the sanctum sancterum of the 
deceased, This place is a compound 
of treasury, lumber room, counting- 
house, aod archive-chamber. It is 
evident that the person who bas here 
buried so much wealth, has not been 
long buried himself, for preparations for 
the mourning are actually going for- 
ward. He is aot yet buried, for the Up- 
holsterer on the ladder is employed in 
hanging with black the room in which 
the body is to lie in state; and another 
individual is kneeling to take the dimen- 
sions of the sable trappings io which the 
young heir intends to walk about in 
state. Upon a heavy old fashioned 
chair, that seems to be some ancient 
relique deposited in this sanctuary, is a 
bulky roll of black cloth, most proba- 
bly intended for the Upholsterer on the 
ladder—as it is not likely that this light- 
hearted heir to thousands would mouro 
in such stuff. ‘Thus the tomb, wherein 
the riches of nobles and the plunder of 
cits have been buried without any dis- 
tinction, as in a common church-yard, 
and have been sleeping in the expecta- 
tion of their release for the last half 
century; as well as the heir who has 
been anxiously looking forward to their 
resurrection, are both now about to be 
decorated with the trappings of woe. 
“Let the devil wear black,” says 
Shakspeare ! 

The signal for the release of the im- 
prisoned has vot been delayed: each 
coffin is already burst, each grave al- 
ready opened. Gold and silver, and old 
Iron, and bags containing thousands, 
peep from their dungeons, and hail the 
hew seen day: documents on parch- 
ment, papers, inventories, bonds, mort- 
gages, leases, and a long et cetera, roll 
down and are at the feet of their deliv- 
erer, flutter around his knees, and crawl 
beneath his tread! Even the guineas 
that have been slumbering next the 
seiling, obey the mighty summons, and 
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descend in a golden shower. Only 
some oid wigs, shoes and boots, brokea 
jugs, cups and bottles, a hat-box, a 
street-lanthorn, a great coat of Dr. 
Johnson’s cut, seem unwilling to come 
forward, as if already conscious of the 
untoward doom awaiting them. 

Here then now stands our hero, 
Thomas Rakewell,—with his youthful 
and healthy yet somewhat vacant coun- 
tenance, We should certainly be dis- 
posed to say, thathe was by nature 
more of the simpleton than the rascal, 
did we see his face by itself; but the 
presence of two females alters the busi- 
ness very materially.— Duo cum faciunt 
idem non est idem. ‘The history con- 
nected with their introduction, is as fol- 
lows. The lad is just arrived from Ox- 
ford, where he has been doing all that 
is expressed at the Universities by the 
comprebensive. term studying. ‘The 
sound that has awakened the parchment 
deeds, has also summoned hither this 
couple of aprons, both of which contain 
documents that may truly be called 
opuscula academica, One of them be- 
longs to the mother, the other to the 
daughter. The former is filled with 
manuscripts of true love ; the latter cons 
tains the fruits of over-belief/—an em- 
bryo sketch that may in time become a 
Rakewell III. The studies of our 
young spark have been attended with 
serious consequences to the poor, and, 
(as we shall afterwards discover) good- 
hearted, honest, and faithful creature, 
who is standing weeping by the door, 
The unaffected grief of the giri is well 
expressed ; but she is much too old, and 
might, and ought to have been hand- 
somer: the analyzer of beauty, how- 
ever, was by no means successful in 
depicting it. It must be observed, too, 
that she is weeping, in the truest sense 
of the word—-not crying, for here we 
perceive the deepest sorrow and afilic- 
tion—seeking but without much suc- 
cess, to relieve themselves by a few, si- 
lent tears. Her face does not express 
childish grief, but a profound aad beart- 
felt agony that lies heavy in her bosom. 
I said that she was weeping in the real 
sense of the word—and it is necessary 
to give this assurance, for, at times, the 
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sex, as is well known, are skilful io 
employing tears.of a different sort, in- 
tended not so much to relieve sorrow as 
to produce it. This however is not the 
case here. 

_ "Pais female’s name is Sarah Young ; 
as may be seen by examining the ex- 
tensive collection of love-letters, which 
the mother is holding in her apron. 
The romance must either have been ve- 
ry much spun out, or have been played 
off ata furious rate. We can read a 
direction to Oxford ; the formula dear- 
est life (a mere premissis premetendis 
instead of Madam ;) and lastly the 
words fo marry you. The artist bas 
expressed the rest by blank paper—than 
which the words in the original had 
probably no more meaning. Thus we 
find that the gracelessdog has been prom- 
ising marriage; and wecan also see aring 
in the girl’s band. She is holding it up 
to him as a memento of his promise ; 
but the days of promise-making are 
over, in consequence of which her arm 
has sunk in despondency against her 
deserted—so faithlessly deserted side ! 
The youth is however, disposed to hon- 
our ber notes with his purse, and he 
reaches out to her his protest accompa- 
nied with a handful of guineas. “ I 
am sorry child,”"—-(not dearest life)— 
“that you are, as I perceive, in a cer- 
tain situation : but that too, is, as you 
may perceive, the case with myself. 
Here is something for your trouble and 
kindness, ‘T'here are many more young 
men to be found in Oxford—one does 
not know but—there, take the money, 
or I shall pay it to the overseers, and 
then you will get nothing.” We may 
easily suppose that some such words as 
these have issued from his open mouth. 
But his gold is rejected—by the daugh- 
ter at least, that is certain. She no more 
attempts to take the money than the 
marble statue upon a monument holds 
out its hand for the fee, paid to the 
Verger who has been explaining it. 
The mother too ‘although not much of 
a statue, seems equally indifferent to it. 
Fists bent like hers and seconded by 
such a countenance, take no money ;— 
no more does such an elbow which may 
be said to be the very symbol of repul- 
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sion, ‘ What, rascal,” exclaims she, 
“do you value the bonour of my | 
daughter at this rate ;” a speech that, 
judging from her air, we may suppose 
to be accompanied with a storm of im- 
precations and prophetic denunciations, 
which, for this once, will be exactly 
fulfilled—how much to the benefit of 
virtue and morality let experience prove, 
This female has rings upon three out of 
the four of her fingers which are visi- 
ble: she has put them on probably by 
way of dressing herself out for a visit, 
which she expected to turn out more 
advantageously than it has,—and also 
to shew that she and her daughter are 
not reduced to sink their claims in an 
acceptance of money. 

The young gentleman is listening to 
her invectives with great sang frotd ; 
stretching out his arm like a direction 
post, and with as little feeling. But 
he who can forget what is due to hon- 
our, to love, and to innocence, is yet so 
considerate as to recollect what may fa- 
cilitate the tailor’s employment: he 
therefore carefully holds back his coat 
that it may not impede the measuring 
process. I have always beard that 
those tailors are the worst workmen 
who have the appearance of shoemak- 
ers: if the observation is correct, this 
fellow must be a bungler indeed, for be 
looks, every inch of him like a cobler. 
One perceives playing around his brow 
and lips, a something of theosophical 
apocalyptical light,—a beatification that 
rarely I believe visits the countenance 
of a tailor, although it may, by chance, 
wander ultra crepidam—among other 
professions than that of St. Crispin. 
This man is evidently of the elect few, 
who, after a discount of 50 per cent, 
had their bills discharged in this lum- 
ber-hole by the deceased; and our 
Thomas, who here dismisses his dearest 
life, nevertheless retains the theosoph- 
ist, for the present, as his tradesman, 
out of filial respect ! 

Direetly behind our hero, and in 
immediate contact with the coat which 
he is holding back, stands a table cov- 
ered with documents, upon which are 
served up, two dishes—an inkstand, 


anda bag of guineas—both of ‘which 
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are well-known to a guest who avails 
himself of the opportunity afforded bim 


by the little dispute upon the subject of . 


honour and disgrace, which his host is 
now maintaining with his dearest life,— 
to help himself out of one of the best 
dishes—being not exactly certain whe- 
ther he will be invited to partake of it. 
This consummately prudent visitor is 
beyond all doubt, one of the most ex- 
pressive heads that Hogarth ever drew. 
He is not, as Gilpin pretends, employ- 
ed in taking an inventory of the treas- 
ures, and merely counting out the 
money: heis evidently related to Dame 
Justice—an attorney or something of 
that kind; for under his right arm he 
carries the green baize bag, which in- 
fallibly serves to denote .this class of 
men. In this bag they carry about 
their papers, and it here serves to carry 
off something more solid than paper, 
How was it possible for Gilpin to im- 
agine, that the owner of it was content- 
ed with only chinking the gold of an- 
other, and revelling in imagination on 
the abstract idea of wealth! The notion 
of itself is excellent, but too refined for 
our artist, who is more remarkable for 
the correctness and force, than for the 
delicacy of his feeling. No! thelellow 
is a knave :—did his handling of the 
guineas proceed from a pure esthetic 


taste for gold there had undoubtedly 


been more of poetical ardour in his 
look ;— whereas, these pettifogging eyes 
are evidently keeping watch, while the 
hand is committing the theft. Wemay 
be assured that he steals with perfect 
legal security, —with foresight, and with 
the aid of a plea in reserve! 

Although old Rakewell is dead, it is 
chiefly with him that the artist now 
brings us acquainted ; and he still lives 
in his portrait over the chimney, and in 
the sordid penuriousness displayed 
through the whole chamber. ‘T'he use 
which Hogarth here makes of the pic- 
ture is truly excellent: how ingeniously 
too has he contrived to inform us that 
this is the old man’s portrait, by placing 
on the mantel of the chimrey-piece the 
identical fur cap! The spectacles that 
hang there were those of the careful and 
scrupulous gold-weigher; and the 
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crutches were his legs: these latter are 
of unequal length, probably because 
their owner was lame principally on one 
side. Here then, Hogarth means to 
say, was he wont to sit ;—here did he 
place his legs when he reposed in his 
chair ;—and here he used to hang his 
eye-crutches, at such times as be weigh- 
ed his guineas merely in his brain. He 
enlightened his darkness, when abso- 
lutely necessary with a candle’s end 
stuck upon a save-all, for two are now 
lying on the chimney-piece—one quite 
burnt out, and another in reserve. This 
light, small as it was, constituted, when 
burning, not only the most brilliant, but 
likewise the warmest part of his fire- 
side,—of which the fur-cap gives but 
a sorry notion. Even the dress in 
which the old fellow is painted, has 
more the resemblance of a wrapper fit 
for a journey upon the top of a stage- 
coach, than of a robe-de-chambre. In 
this house every thing appears either to 
have been a save-all,or to have been stuck 
upon one—this, at least, may be said 
of the two wretched animals whom we 
shall presently examine, Perhaps the 
master’s life has burnt out on this chill- 
ing spot—no physician being at hand 
to stick up the candle’s end in reserve ! 

Those who are acquainted with the 
lapidary work still used in monuments, 
will, without my pointing it out to 
them, discover how greatly Hogarth 
has enriched the art by the compusi- 
tion which he has here given us. Im- 
agine a monument with its marble save- 
all, and portrait like this in bas relief, 
executed in a splendid style, and plac- 
ed in the interior of some church: 
Would there be any occasion for words 
to explain the character either of the 
person entombed beneath, or of the heir 
who erected such a memorial ¢ 

The upholsterer’s hammering has 
caused a part of the cornice of the room 
to fall down-——but it evidently was not 
very securely fixed before. It has ser- 
ved to conceal a treasure that has been 
indebted for its security more to the in- 
accessibility than to the strength of its 
hiding-place |! The golden-shower 
passes by the save-all, and descends 
upon the crooked back of an ancient 
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Danae, who seems to have been more 
frequently saluted by a rap of the short 
crutch, and a volley of abuse from the 
old man’s mouth, than by any thing 
like this. This poor domestic animal 
is here laden with a bundle of firewood. 
—Here is another indication of a great 
change! The new government has de- 
creed that a fire shall be made in. that 
grate, where, under the preceding reign, 
no flame was ever seen throughout the 
year! There has not been time, how- 
ever, as yet,to procure coal :—in the 
interim, therefore, a fire is kindled 
with such country fuel as logs of wood 
and remnants of paling. 

The other domestic animal, a starved 
cat, is standing before the strong box 
where the coiued gold 1s lying in thous- 
ands, as well as ingots, which now anti- 
cipate their release. A book, probably 
a prayer-book, serves her for a footstool, 
while her left forepaw rests upon hags 
of guineas marked 2,000, and 3,000. 
Unfortunate puss ! Can we behold thee 
without thinking of the poor Arab, who, 
when perishing of hunger in the desart, 
found a bag apparently full of grain: 
anxiously he felt it all over, and gladly, 
he exclaimed—* A thousand thanks to 
Heaven—Rice! Rice!” He unbound 
the string, and discovered nothing but 
an immense treasure of pearls—* Alas! 
they are only pearls!” sigbed the wretch- 
ed man, and flung from him the useless 
prize in despair. 

~“ Nothing ! there is nothing here” 
sighs out the equally luckless puss,— 
“not even a half starved mouse !” 
Patience, my good puss, patience !— 
Thy friend the roast-jack is yet, I 
perceive, in existence, and is liberated ! 
The prison where he has been confined 
for half a century, is at length open ; 
he once again sees day-light, and will 
soon too see fire-light : under the new 
reign he will become a favourite, and 
under such a minister, retainers, like 
thyself, will meet with comfortable 
pickings. 

In a sidelon direction from the cat, 
in the left-hand corner of the plate, is a 

ir of old shoes, one of which, soled 
by the Peed himself, although not 
vat finished, is here given as an opus 
posthumum. The thread is still hang- 
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ing to it; and we may plainly discern 
the end where the inexorable Parca 
cut short this, along with the thread of 
its master’s life. Upon the sole’s 
amendment may be discerned a coat 
of arms stamped in gold, once beloug- 
ing to the old Bible lying beside it :— 
yes, out of the cover of the sacred vol- 
ume the piece has evidently been cut; 
aod this may well be called treading 
under foot the word of God! The real 
wonder, however, is, how the miser 
could bave prevailed upon himself to 
tread under foot bis own darling deity 
—gold ! Had he patched up his shoes 
with a part of the Evangelists, printed 
vpon vellum,—or mended his leeachibe 
with some leaves out of the Proverbs 
of Solomon,—lI should not have said a 
syllable on the matter. But this, which 
we behold bere, is open high treason 
against the only Being that he adores. 
The gilding almost renders the thing 
incredible! This facetious trait of 
satire is not to be found in the earlier 
impressions; and I am too little ac- 
quainted with English heraldry to de- 
termine whether our sly artist may not 
have hereby intended to puy some gen- 
tleman a similar compliment to that 
which Mr, Twiss received in Ireland, 
in consequence of his having spoken 
disparagingly of that country in his 
travels, Elegant vessels were made, 
having within them the portrait of the 
offender, with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
Come let us ——— 
On Mr. Twiss. 

On the ground, at the feet of the 
young squire, lies another book, that 
is, most probably destined to suffer 
still greater profanation :—it is the 
old man’s memorandum-book. This 
is accidentally so opened, that we may 
plainly read some of the articles for 
May 1721. ‘These form a chronologi- 
cal table of events, constituting remark- 
able epochs under the old monarchy. 
The first of these memoranda is— 
y my son Tom 
came from Oxford”—where he bad 
been put up to fatten upon Latin ; and 
this is a visit paid in Term-time, when 
he ought to have been feeding in bis 
coop. I must here observe, en pugsant, 
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that it is from this document that we 
learn the lad’s Christian name, which 
would be very unimportant, had not 
Hogarth made so capital a use of it in 
the next plate. “On the 4th, dined at 
a French eating-house.”—Excellent ! 
—probably in order to give the young 
stranger a dinner whére the very name 
of the place—the whi—had a relishing 
sound.— At a French cook’s! Per- 
haps too, in this instance, the name 
was every thing. 

** On the 5th May, put off my bad 
shilling." —T his’ is’ an inimitably fine 
trait!—-MY bad shilling! How ex- 

ssive of intimacy between himself 
atid this bad shilling! How long may 
not this single shilling bave disturbed, 
in the enjoyment of his wealth, the man 
who was worth millions of shillings! 
Often had he endeavoured to rid him- 
self of this unwelcome guest, that had 
caused him so much vexation ; at length 
he has been fortunate enough, on the 
5th of May, 1721, to accomplish this 
long wished for separation; and the 
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event is celebrated in his domestic an- 
nals. with as mueh exultation, as if it” 
had been the death of a bad wife. 

One such a stroke of satire and hu- 
mour as this, would, methinks, be suf- 
ficient to impart the flavour of wine to 
a whole brewing of modern Romance- 
wash, and to give it a palatablé zest. 

It is customary when the body lies 
in state to hang up the arms of the de- 
ceased. Here are two escutcheons al- 
ready fastened up, with a chandelier 
between them, without sa've-alls, The 
deceased bore in his coat of arms three 
closed Vices,—with the motto, Be- 
ware ; as much as to say, “ Hold fast 
all you can get—bad shillings except- 
ed.” The man was worthy of his arms, 
and of his motio!—He lived with 
most devout observance of the conduct 
they inculeated. Now that they are. 
worn by his successor they will lose all 
their meaning, and will be as little ap- 
plicable as the generality of armorial 
bearings and mottos, 








From the New Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1820. 


PHILIBERT. 


A POETICAL ROMANCE. BY THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN. 


Wwe. feel peculiar pleasure in intro- 


ducing this poem to the notice 
of our readers, because it has not hither- 
to received from criticism the attention 
which it deserves. Its author is evi- 
dently a young man ; but no less evi- 
dently a young man of rare endowments 
aod pure feelings, who, if he has still 
much to acquire, seems destined to 
carve Out for himself a bigh and honora- 
ble fame. The work before us,considered 
roerely as a tale, is as interesting as if it 
were written in prose; and therefore 
will be acceptable to all who read only 


for innocent recreation ; while its touch- 


es of deep and genuine beauty will en- 
sure for no small portion of it a place in 
the memories of those who, for its own 
sake, are enamoured of poetry. 

The poem is founded on the follow- 
ing story which is detailed at length in 


au 


the “Causes célébres” of Gayot de’ 
Pitaval* :— 


‘© Martin Guerre, born ip the province of: 
Biscay, was married in the month of Janu-' 
ary, 1539, to Bertrand de Rols, of the town. 
of Artigués; both being at that time ex- 
tremely young. She united good sense’ to! 
great beauty, and being somewhat above the 
rank of nts, enjoyed a moderate for- 
Sones ae = a — they lived: 

puy together n » ten, . 
tee ster Mae lag tape 
travel, he quitted his -wife and y, and 
left them for a considerable time without 
any intelligence of him. Bertrande during 
this period conducted herself without re- 


proach ; and at the expiration of eight years’ 


Arnand da Tilh, the impostor, présetited 
himself before her. Bearing the exact re-. 
semblance of her husband, he was received 
by her as such without hesitation, and ‘was’ 
immediately acknowledged by the four sis-' 
ters of Martin Guerre hi 


relatives. He had petfectly suded awe pare: 


and having known Martin Guerre ‘in ‘his’ 
travels, learned from him and some of 
his fri the most minute particulars of 
his life, a thousand little secret circum: 





* Copied into the first volume of the Atheneum. 
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stances, known only to the husband and wife. 
For three years this impostor lived in pos- 
session of all the rights of Martin Guerre. 
but being at length suspected by the uncle 
and some others, Bertrande was induced to 
join in an accusation of him, and he was de- 
ivered into the hands of justice. He made 
a strong defence. One hundred and fifty 
witnesses were examined, between thirty 
and forty of whom deposed that he was the 
true Martin Guerre ; a greater number that 
he was Arnaud du Tilh ; and upwards of six- 
ty swore they could not in conscience say 
which was the fact. The prisoner was inter- 
rogated, and answered with the utmost pre- 
cision the most particular questions, as to 
the ong of Martin Guerre’s birth, his father, 
mother, brothers, &c. ; the day of his mar- 
riage, the priest who celebrated the ceremo- 
ny, the persons who were present,their differ- 
ent dresses, &c. He was, however, aftera long 
trial found guilty, and condemned to lose bis 
head, and have his body quartered. He ap- 
pealed to the parliament of Toulouse. This 
produced a new trial, in which his cause was 
on the very point of prevailing, had not the 
real Martin Guerre himself appeared. 
** Arnaud du Tilh was once more condem- 
ned to death, and executed on a gibbet in 
front of Martin Guerre’s house.” 


__ Wedo not, in general, regard judic- 
lal proceedings as fit subjects for poetry. 
Where the jurisdiction of the-police be- 
gins, that of the Muses usually ends, 
The imagination, with all its magic, 
can rarely convert the net-work of law 
into golden meshes, or trace out any 
hidden affinity between the fictions of 
poesy and those of an indictment, or 
shed any halo of glory around a com- 
mon felon. The Newgate Calendar, 
and even the more romantic registers of 
French atrocity, donot exactly “the 
living fountains in themselves contain 
of beauteous and sublime.” There are 
indeed exceptions—as in real life, the 
conclusion of Algernon Sidney’s trial, 
which had more than the grandeur of 
tragedy, and in fiction, the scenes at 
Carlisle in Waverley. Our author too 
has, in a great measure, overcome the 
objection to his subject by keeping his 
judicial processes wisely in the back- 
ground, and investing both his guilty 
and his innocent hero with a fitting in- 
difference to their power. His judges 
know their duty, and sit silent. There 
is no detail of warrants, searches, exam- 
inations, commitments, and those other 
interesting circumstances of a grave ac- 
cusation which we enjoy in a newspa- 
per, but do not desire to see “ married 
to immortal verse.” Mr Grattan also 


has elevated the rank of his persons— 
invested them with heroic attributes— 
and relieved his narrative by lovely 
scenes of domestic innocence and joy. 
He substitutes a gifted and accomplish- 
ed villain for the “ petty-larceny rogue” 
of the original story, and represents him 
as the illegitimate son of his intended 
victim’s father. The circumstance of bis 
birth does not, however, appear until 
the conclusion of the tale, and during its 
whole progress his origin and motives 
are veiled in fascinating mystery. He 
méets his counterpart Philibert in the 
camp where both are serving—obtains 
his affections—becomes master of all 
his secrets,—and at last, in the midst of 
a terrible battle, strikes him down, and 
leaves him apparently slain, All this 
he does with a design of personating 
him, and obtaining possession of his 
wife and fortunes. A cavalier after- 
wards appears at Philibert’s mansion— 
is received by his wife as her long-lost 
husband, and acknowledged by the vast 
sals as their lord—but from a number 
of circumstances, the reader who is 
prepared to expect the completion of 
Pierre’s treachery, regards him as an 
impostor, His return is attended by 
frightful omens—his repose is disturbed 
by a terrible dream—and he farther ex- 
cites suspicion, by requesting the lady 
to prompt him, on his meeting the peas- 
antry, alleging that a cut across the fore- 
head has effaced some of the records of 
memory. He is prosecuted as an im- 
postor at the instance of the next heir 
to his estates, and acquitted—but it 
seems impossible to determine whether 
his demeanour is the result of innocence 
or hardened villainy. At last all doubt 
vanishes—Count Walderne, Philibert’s 
father, declares that, on the next day, 
he will reveal the true source of the 
strange likeness between his son and 
Pierre; and just before the appointed 
hour is found murdered, according to 


. the testimony of Philibert’s daughter, by 


the hand of her father! He is apprehen- 
ded—condemned—and about to suffer 
death by torture, when an accomplice 
of the true criminal interposes—and 
confesses that the convict is the real 
Philibert—that Pierre is the murderer, 
whom the child had mistaken for his 
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likeness—and who had just arrived to 
perpetrate the deed which should give 
him vengeance and fortune. Pierre, 
thus betrayed, avows the whole—is sent 
to the rack—and Philibert dismissed, to 
the unioterrupted enjoyment of love 
and honour. ‘The progress of thestory 
is extremely interesting, though we do 
not admire the turn with which it con- 
cludes; but the excellences of the work 
asa poem, are far more than sufficient 
to counterbalance tlie defect in its struc- 
ture asastory. There are, indeed, ma- 
ny traces of resemblance in the modes 
of expression to those of Scott, Byron, 
and Moore—especially the last—but 
there is a harmony throughout, which 
proves that the author has not studious- 
ly imitated, but has merely written from 
a mind sensibly impressed with the 
beauties of the poets whom he occasion- 
ally resembles, ‘There are also touches 
of true and deep nature interspersed 
throughout, which could not be copied; 
for they do vot belong to style, and are 
above “the reach of art.” The descrip- 
tions of the young loves of Philibert and 
Isabelle, and theirearly hours of domestic 
felicity, have such a reality about them, 
and seem so truly to breathe of home, 
that we can scarcely believe them ficti- 
tious. What, for example, can be more 
engaging than the following picture of 
the domains where the fathers of the 
happy pair resided, bordering on each 
other, in gentle neighbourhood ? 


** Contiguous lay their sires’ domains, 
Divided by a murmuring stream ; 
In which the flocks that ranged the plains 
Plunged from the heat of noontide’s beam ; 
Or careless cross’d the ancient ford, 
And freely fed at either side, 
As conscious that their several lord 
No difference made, no leave denied. 


The little rustic bridge between 

At neither end had guard, or sereen ; 

Nor threatening trap, nor bristling fence, 
To fright the fleecy wanderer thence ; 
And free to both, a common good, 

The rivulet its course pursued. 


So close the kindred castles stood 
On either side a rugged dell, 
That, glancing o’er its feathery wood, 
The lights from the one reflected fell 
On the arms of the other's centinel ; 
Who of?’ in his silent walk might cateh 
The inurmur’d sounds of the neighb’ring watch, 
As the whisper’d password faintly falls 
On the angled towers’ unequa) walls.” 
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How delightful is the following 
glimpse of the pleasant lot of the 
bride, whose married life began among 
scenes of old and familiar happiness :— 


“ Nordid she, on that morn of joy 

That moved her from her early site, 
Prove those alarms of maidens coy 

Who, sadness struggling with delight, 
Are borne from scenes of happy years 
Through mists of mingled smiles and tears. 
She marks no pomp of forma! state 
Attend herata new-found gate ; 
Nounknown concourse, curious rushes 
To feast upon her virgin blushes ; 
No stranger-hands her ringlets deck, 
Nor welcomes chill her raptures check ; 
But passing through the long-loved courts, 
She treads the ground of infant sports ; 
And glidesalong through grateful files 
Of faces bright with heart-warm smiles ; 
While each gay plume of bridal flowers 
Blooms freshly from her own dear bowers. 


At morning frisk upon the lawn 

Her band-fed lamb, her favourite fawn ; 
Down on the glen she casts her look ; 

Her osiers drooping kiss the brook— 
Upwards her glistening glances throwing. 
She sees her roses brightly glowing— 

The branching Eglantine’s arcade— 

The trellised arbour that she made— 

The brilliant groups of the parterre, 
Slow-moving in the morning air, 

Lovely as when she wander’d there.— 

She fondly waves her hand to them ; 

Each flower seems answering from its stem ; 
While her own choir, on frolic wing, 

Their matin salutations sing !” 


The following description of Zoé’s 


growth, “ more lovely from surrounding 
woes,” during the sad absence of he 
father, is delicately fanciful :-— | 


“ Like some sweet plant’s prelusive leaf, 
Fair promise of autumnal fruits, 
That seems to spring from nature’s grief, 
When weeping dews refresh \ne shoots. 
Cradled in sadness—nursed with sighs, 
She was indeed the child of sorrow— 
Yet did her early speaking eyes 
Bright sparks from native gladness borrow, 
Struggling, as if to cast asidg 
The shades that strove their tints to hide. 


Her’s wasan infancy of thought— 
An early spring, where winter threw 
Its lingering clouds, whose darkness sought 
To hide the young year’s livelier hue : 
And, from her childhood’s sad employ, 
She caughta sort of pensive joy, 
‘That scarcely seem’d one hour to stray 
From her fond grandsire’s couch away ; 
While Isabelle each moment snatch’d, 
When the young guardian careful watch’d, 
And hurried to the covert deep 
To taste Aer bitter joy—and weep.” 
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Fhe account of the prodigies which 
usher in the return of Philibert is very 
fearful :-— 


‘6 The angry sun has sunk in fire, 
And tinged the world with glew of ire; 
Storm-pregnant clouds are in the east, 
And thick, through Heaven’s perturbed breast, 
- In masses of wild fantasy 
Roll monstrous on the labouring sky- 
Broad flashes, o’er the landscape, spread 
In floating sheets of sickly red, 
While dismal thunderings grow! behind, 
Borne onwards on the gusty wind. 
In mid air hangs the full, clear moon ; 
Her silvery beam comes glimmering down, 
And faintly blend the foreeless rays 
With the lightning’s flash, and tbe sun’s deep blaze. 
Athwart the, huge elm’s giant limbs 
The Bat in circling mazes skims ; 
From the obscurest branch the Owl 
Casts, darkling round, benighted scowl— 
A toad is croaking in the sedge ; 
And the hissing snake, from briary hedge 
Mingling a fiercely feeble sound, 
Darts quick its harmless poison round.”— 


A well-known strain is heard—a 
muffled man rushes in, and catches the 
lady io his arms—but the awful omens 
continue :— 


6 Wrapp’d in a thick and sulphuric flash, 
The herald of a horrid crash 
That seems to crumble brazen rocks— 
Closer the intrepid stranger locks 
His sinewy arms round Isabelle— 
Heedless although the hot bolt fell, 
And fired an old oak close beside— 
Flaring it blazed ! while soft he eried— 
As the crackling branches flung on high 
Their fierce effulgence to the sky— 
* Shrink not dismay’d, my angel bride! 
But, with light fuotstep, quickly guide 
Thy thrice-bless’d husband to delight— 
Oh shudder not, sweet love ! for see, 
The very Heavens hold jubilee 
To grace our new-born nuptial night !’ ” 


There are some striking passages, il- 
lustrating the dark character of Pierre, 
both in speeches: into his own 
mouth, and ‘in the narrative of the au- 
thor ;—but, we dre not enamoured of 
this style, even when employed by its 
mightiest masters; and therefore pre- 
fer extracting the author’s passionate and 
beautiful apostrophe to his.country ; for 
which, notwithstanding his apprehen- 
sions, we do not think any critic will 
have the bad taste or the worse-feeling, 
to reprove him :—. 


‘* And here, even here, though wild as:'yain, 
And all irrelevant the strain ; 
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Though critic brows, severely bent, 

Frown forth the well-earn’d chastisement ; 
Erin, to thee my voice I raise, 

And blend thy sorrows with my lays! 

Thy name has touch’d the chords whose thril! 

Wakes wild vibration through my breast ! 
Reviving by its witehery still 

The spirit that had sunk to rest— 

But which, when worldly hope was young, 
To bolder flights my rude lyre was strung ; 
Asstreteh’d by Curraghmore’s wild brake, 
Or Moonavaiia’s mountain lake ; 
Reclined upon the scanty sward 

In all the day-dreams of g bard, 

I gazed upon the plain below, 

Which fancy lit with Freedom’s glow ; 
Pure shades of Greece, in patriot band, 
Flung their full glories o'er the land, 
While country claim’d the rugged rhime, 
And sun-bright visions warm’d the clime. 
Alas ! the early pageant o’er, 

Distant I pace a foreign shiore ; - 

And meet that other hands than mine 

Thy wreath of wretchedness should twine— 
Thy woe is a repulsive theme, 

And needs that minstrel, known to fame, 
Whose bold complainings rise and fall 

So mournful, yet'so musical ! 

Whose sweet lament can cheer the toils 

That wander through a waste of weeds ; 
And light with lustre, more than smiles, 

The hopeless path o’er which it leads. 

I know not, ask not, why or how 

That thou art thus defaced and low— 
Let others cavil for the cause 

Of homeless huts, and outraged laws ; 
For me ‘tis only left to turn 

My full eyes where my fellows mourn ; 
And—as this living globe glows warm 

Receding from day’s splendid orb— 

To feel thy griefs my soul absorb, 
While distance lends. stronger charm— 
Brighter to glow thus far from thee, 

The sun that warms and lightens me ! 


The chief defects in this work, con- 
sidered as a poem, are a tendency to re- 
fine too much on feelings and sentiments 
—an occasional use of diction, falsely 
regarded as poetic—and a_ frequent 
clustering of prettinesses about a simple 
image, which injures the general impres- 
sion. Such expressions as “ blushes.on 
refinement’s, cheek ”—* every. bland 
attraction seemed to wait the beckon‘ of 
the chief "—shedding “ soft effluence 
round, through gathering _passion’s dark 
prefound”—evidently verge on the 
sickly or the unmeaning. How.differ- 
ent from such poor finery is that exqui+ 
site touch where Isabelle is represented 
as gazing on her husband, ‘till ber eyes 
grew dim, and wondering how he could 
be her’s”—which, in language, does not 
differ from thesimplest prose ; yet~irre- 
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sistibly awakens the purest affections ! 
But we are becoming too minute for our 
limits—and will, therefore, take leave 
of Mr. Grattan, with our hearty thanks 
for his interesting and very promising 
volume—and with our earnest’ advice 
that he will adopt the resolution of Bi- 
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ron in “ Love’s Labour Lost,” when he 
completes those works which we shail 
rejoice to welcome :— ? 
“ Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 


Figures pedantical ;—these summer flies, 
_I do forswear them.” 





—— 
— —_— 
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Frot: the English Magazines, &c. December, 1820. 


LORD BYRON. 
WE hear that among LordByron’s 
forthcoming labors, the castigation 
ofa Reviewand a Magazine is included : 
‘Translations from the Italian too, will 
appear, as well as from Ovid’s Epistles : 
Two other Cantos of Don Juan,&c. &c! 
CLBOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 

This celebrated monument of anti- 
quity bas been presented to his majesty 
George IV. by the Pacha of Egypt, 
and is expected to arrive shortly from 
Alexandria, Itis intended to beset up 
in Waterloo Place, opposite Carlton 
Palace. The weight of the column is 
about 200 tons, the diameter at the pe- 
destal seven feet. 


LOVE OF ROMANCES. 

Nothing proves the discontent of 
mankind so clearly as the love of those 
tales which bring them into a new 
world. ‘The readers of romances wish 
for magicians to build and furnish their 
palaces, angels to live in them, and 
fairies to be always witbin call to exe- 
cute every command of whim and 
caprice. 

ANECDOTE, 

The celebrated Earl of Hardwicke, 
Chancellor of Great Britain, was the 
son of an attorney at Dover. During 
his education for the law, which com- 
menced by his serving a clerkship with 
an attorney, he was frequently teazed 
by the wile of his employer, a notable 
housewife, with trifling errands, as for- 
eign to the circumstances of his profes- 
sion ag they. were inconsistent with pro- 
priety and decorum. 
Opportunity to put an end to this. 


‘As you are going by: 
cer’s, Mr. Yorke, will you be snd 


asto buy me a cauliflower?” was, the 


last request he was ever troubled with. 
At bis return the cauliflower was pro- 
duced, which he observed cost one 
shilling and sixpence—sixpence for the 
cabbage and a shilling for a sedan chair 
to bring it homein! ! 


RUMPORD STOVES. 

Though these inclosed fire-places 
certainly save a deal of fuel, by reflect~ 
ing the heat and preventing its escape, 
yet they must be prejudicial to health. 
The contrivance can only be defended 
on the same principles which the gea- 
tleman made use of to some robbers (in 
the sus of his reasoning powers 
through alarm) “ My good friends, pray 
spare my money and take my life.” 

OATHS. 

At a late assizes in Limerick, a boy 
was brought forward as a witness for 
the prosecution in a case of murder. 
He appeared so young and so ignorant, 
that the jadge,(Solicitor-General Bushe) 
thought it necessary to examine him as 
to his qualifications for a witness, when 
the following dialogue took place : 

Q. Do yow know, my lad, the nature 
of o oath? A. Yes. : 
Do mean to say that 
not bites ohare eal ist ry 
= Do you know ‘any thing of the 

uences of telling a lie? 4, No. 

"e No! What religion are-yoo of ? 
A. A Catholic, 

Q. Do you never go to mass? 4.No. 

Q, Did you never see your priest? 
A. Yes. 

Q. eee ee A, 


He soon took an Oh! 


0. What did-he say to you? A. 
I met him on the mountain one days 


and he. bid me. hold-his, horse. aad -be- 


d—d to me 
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444 
Judge. Godown: you are not fit to 


be sworn. 

It is only proper to add, that the boy 
appeared to be more knave than fool, 
and that his ignorance was in all proba- 
bility paid for by the defendant. 

It is pretty generally known, that 
Mr. Solicitor General Bushe is to suc- 
ceed to the Chief Justiceship of King’s 
Beoch or of Common Pleas in Ireland, 
as soon as either becomes vacant. 
Some one in his presence was highly, 
and most deservedly, praising Chief 
Justice Downes, who, he asserted, pos- 
sessed every virtue under heaven, 
“No,” replied Mr. Bushe, “ I am sor- 
ry to say he does not possess the virtue 
of resignation.” 


HINTS TO LADIES OF FASHION. 


How many useful lessons in life may 
we receive from observing the instincts 
and habits of animals to whom we deny 
reason. Many a splendid beauty, thus 
instructed, would quit the ball-room 
before midnight with great advantage 
to the freshness of her bloom and the 
- dustre of her eyes, if she were told that 
the glow worm is never seen to shine 
after eleven o’clock p. m. 


COURTSHIP. 


Should a man in purchasing an horse 
praise it up to the skies, could he then 
expect to have it at his own valuation ? 
would not the seller raise his? So in 
courtship, when the poor lover over- 
rates the charms of his mistress by flat- 
tery and exaggerated praise, can he 
wonder that the lady does not think that 
he bids high enough for so much ex- 
cellence ? and does not take sighs and 

"tears as part of the purchase ? 
ORGANIC REMAINS. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Tytler, 
dated the 9th instant :—I forgot wheth- 
er I mentioned to you, that in my late 
expedition to Kallingur, I picked up 
a fossil shell on the summit of a 
high hill, above the village of Bheea- 
mow ; strange to say, this organic re- 
main was in union with granite and 
basalt rocks. Along with many other 
circumstances, this proves that these hills 
were formerly under water. In the 
bed of a river neat Russur, I also found 
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the fossil remains of the first joint of a 
human finger. It is evidently the first 
phalanx of a finger, and | think the 
first finger of the right hand, but it is 
more than twice the size of the joint of 
an ordinary man ; the person it belong- 
ed to must at least have been 12 feet 
high. These two singular curiosities 
will shortly. be dispatched to the Asiatic 
Society —Cal.Gov.Gaz. March 1820, 


DEAFNESS. 


From observations that have recent- 
ly been made, it has been suggested, 
that in cases of deafness, where the dis- 
order is oceasioned by the eustachian 
tube being stopped up, the patient 
might be cured by descending in a 
diving bell. Dr. Hamel, who descend- 
ed in one at Howth, in the vicinity of 
Dublin, informs us that he suffered dur- 
ing his re-ascent, a violent sensation of 
pain within his ear, in consequence of 
the expansion of air in the exterior cavi- 
ties: yet,as the air escaped much easier 
than. it entered, owing to the nearly 
conical form of that duct, he felt at al- 
most every foot-of his ascent an air 
bubble, that passed from his ear into 
his mouth, and each time afforded him 
considerable relief. The orifice which 
connects the eustachian tube with the 
mouth, forms a valve; it is therefore 
exceedingly difficult to admit a passage 
here to atmospheric air; but within a 
diving bell this is effected merely by the 
act of swallowing the saliva ; and occa- 
sionally a violent report is heard nearly 
like that of a pistol, which is immedi- 
ately succeeded by a cessation of the 
pain. 


THE FOUR RAS OF LIFE. 
Children think with timidity, young 


persons with vivacity, middle-aged per- 
sons with solidity, and old men with 
inefficacy, if at all. ‘Thus the spring 
produces buds, the summer blossoms, 
the autumn fruit, and the winter nothing 
at all, 


Miss Sandham, author of the ‘‘ Twin Sis- 
ters,” &c. willshortly publish a very inter- 
esting little work, under the title of the 
Boys School; or, Traits of Character in Ear- 
ly Life, a Moral Tale. 

The Rev. R. Maturin, author of Bert 
&c. has in the press a poem entitled, “ 
Universe.” 





